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JUNE, AND ITS WORK. 


UNE, perhaps, of all 
the months in which 
vegetation is grow- 
#_ing and is to be 
tended, calls for 
=_/ more care and nice 
attention than any 
other month. The 
main crops have 
4 been planted, the 
seeds have sprung 
into a new exist- 


and leaves to the 

. eye of the cultiva- 

tor, while their roots 

have struck below 

in search of mois- 

ture, and gathered 

a firm hold to sus- 

tain the plant in place. These evidences of life 

and progress gratify the hope in which the seeds 

were cast into the ground, and cheer the farmer in 
his labors. 

In June, all the hoed crops require constant at- 
tention, and their treatment during this month 
will decide whether they are to be materially ben- 
efited, or not, by atmospheric influences. A plant, 
as an animal, to grow fast and well, must be 
healthy—and that health will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances under which it is placed. If in a lean, 
compact, close soil, its growth will be slow, it will 
be more or less moss-covered, and look shrivelled 
and old,even in June. But if it stands in a warm, 
generous soil, light, finely-pulverized, and porous, 
so as to admit air and heat, then it will stretch away 
in a cheerful and vigorous growth, and come to 
maturity in season. Plants show this difference 
according to the treatment they receive; but that 
they may assume the latter form, the soil should 





be rich, and then the cultivator and hoe kept in 
frequent use, especially during the month of June. 
Plants may derive important aid from the atmo- 
sphere ; but in order to avail themselves of this, 
they must be vigorous and in health. During all 
their growth they require large portions of carbonic 
acid, and if small, hard and weak, they are not in 
a condition to receive it, though it ever floats about 
them, waiting to be pressed into their service. 
It is the food of plants and of the whole vegetable 
world; they absorb it into their systems, and 
whilst they retain the carbon, they emit the oxy- 
gen, and so feeding themselves, they purify our at- 
mosphere. The atmosphere, also, is continually 
charged with vapor, which, as the earth becomes 
cooled at night, is condensed upon it, and if the 
soil be fine and porous, is taken up by it and appro- 
priated by the roots of the plants. 

There are many ways in which plants derive di- 
rect and immediate benefits from the atmosphere, 
provided the farmer has done bis part to place them 
in a condition to receive it. After plowing, ma- 
nuring, and planting, therefore, he can scarcely be 
more unwise than to fail to give them careful and 
attentive cultivation, So far as his agency is con- 
cerned, he must see: that they have light, heat, 
moisture, and a seed bed in which their roots may 
traverse freely, and lay hold of the humus, or par- 
ticles of mould. He can furnish them with light, 
by a proper arrangement of rows—with heat, by an 
open, loose soil, and with moisture, by proper 
drainage, and stimulating manures. 





CucuMBER, (Cucumis.)—The cucumber is a cold, 
watery and indigestible fruit, yet more universally 
admired, probably, than any garden esculent in 
common use. 

On analysis it has been found to contain in 600 
parts not less than 582.80 of water—the remaining 
17.20 consisting of thirteen different ingredients, 
in various proportions, the principal of which are a 
fungous substance, nearly resembling the substance 
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of the mushroom, and a saccharine matter which 
communicates to the fruit its peculiar flavor. 

To fruit well, the plant requires rather a warm, 
light soil, and it is not necessary that it should be 
very rich. It spreads rapidly, taking root as it 
runs, so that thin planting is the best. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CARROT. 


The following paper on the Cultivation of the Carrot, has 
been translated from the French for the N. E. Farmer, by an 
intelligent and earnest friend of agriculture. It is a sketch of 
Flemish agriculture, originally published by the ‘Society for 
the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge,” and printed by the 
Bureau of Agriculture, Montreal, 1855.] 


Carrots, says the author, do well in light soil 
which has been plowed to a great depth, and they 
racy ane | form part of the regular rotation of 
crops upon light lands. When they are sown as a 
principal crop, it is generally after potatoes, buck- 
wheat, or a kind of turnip called rape. The earth 
having been well affected by these crops, is sub- 
jected to any additional plowing before winter, and 
receives one-half the — of manure usually 
employed, either that of neat cattle, or the sweep- 
ings of streets, with which is mixed one-third part 
of hog manure, under the idea that this last drives 
away the moles and mice of the fields which other- 
wise endanger the crop. The land is now plowed 
to the depth of six or seven inches, and thus rests 
for the winter. At the commencement of April the 
. land is again plowed to the depth of nine or ten 
inches, and manured with liquid manure at the rate 
of about twenty hogshead to the acre. Two and a 
half pounds of seed are sown to the acre. The har- 
row reversed (unversei) is then used, and the s 
between the beds are dug up with a spade, and the 
earth is thrown evenly upon the seed. The roller 
is then passed lightly over the field. In some 
cases liquid manure only is used. If the preceding 
crops were potatoes, the soil is usually sufficiently 
rich, and any addition of manure has only the effect 
to make the carrots fork, this being caused by an 
excess of manure. But if carrots follow buckwheat 
which has not been highly manured, it is necessary 
to add manure in order to secure a good harvest. 
The more the manure is decomposed and mixed 
with the earth, the better for the crop. When the 
carrots are up it is necessary to weed them with 
care. This is the principal trouble; and women 
and children who labor upon their hands and knees 
are annually employed in that service. 

If the seed-sower is used, much trouble is saved 
by the use of the horse-hoe between the rows and 
then the hand-hoe among the plants. If the car- 
rots are missing, the farmer supplies the ground 
immediately with the turnip or spurry, in order 
that no time may be lost. In May the carrots are 
thinned, and those which are pulled are given to 
cows. They are left at the distance of six inches 
from each other. Field carrots in Flanders are of 
two sorts. One is the orange carrot of Holland, 
now quite common in England; the other is the 
white carrot, which is more vigorous, attains a 

ter size, and upon a light soil yields a much 

rcrop. After an experiment upon a small 
scale, we are compelled to believe that it is a valu- 
able addition to our family of roots for the use of 
animals in the winter. 


8 | 





The white carrot is usually sown with another 
crop, a8 flax or barley. In such cases it is sown 
one or two weeks after the principal rye 
flax or grain will come forward rapidly, while the 
carrot is consequently kept down, and must content 
itself with pushing its roots deep into the soil, with- 
out much increase of size, or growth of leaves, 
After the flax is pulled, they pass again over the 
field and remove the weeds. A dressing of liquid 
manure is then furnished, and the carrot increases 
rapidly. If the principal a is barley, the stub- 
ble is pre up with care, and the carrot is then 
treated as above. 

Towards the middle of October the farmer is 
thus able to take a crop of carrots from land which 
had already furnished an excellent crop in the first 
part of the season, and thus obtains a considerable 
additional quantity of food for his animals during 
winter. Carrots are sometimes sown among peas, 
The peas ripen in July, and are immediately gath- 
ered, and the carrots are then treated as before 
described. When peas and carrots are raised in 
alternate rows, the result is usually favorable. In 
either case fifteen loads, ten or twelve tons, are 
considered a good crop. 

If we judge from the product of about one- 
eighth of an acre of good sandy land, on which, in 
England, the white carrot is often raised without 
manure, in rows one foot apart, well weeded and 
hoed, the crop may rise to the amount of sor: 
two tons per acre. The orange carrot ordi = 
produces only half that amount from the same soi 

The parsnip is sown upon lands which are too 
vigorous for the carrot; and in deep, rich marl, the 
product is abundant. Parsnips have the advantage 
of being able to withstand the severest cold, and 
consequently need not be housed, but may be left 
in the ground until the moment of consumption. 
They are not considered equal to carrots for milch 
cows, but are better for fattening animals. The 
quality of the soil should decide whether the pars- 
nip or the carrot may be sown with most profit. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POULTRY REARING, &c.—No. 2. 


Mr. Eprror :—In No. 1, I gave you my manner 
of keeping hens laying when shut up. I now send 
you some suggestions that may interest the breed- 
ers of poultry; every family can and should keepa 
few laying hens; but I would not advise every one, 
however situated, to raise chicks. 

A person that desires laying hens will obtain the 
smaller sorts, as they are better layers and poorer 
mothers; on the other hand, a person who wish- 
es to raise for the market will obtain the larger 
kind, as they will obtain an earlier market size.— 
Large hens kept for layers ought to produce gold- 
en eggs to pay a fair profit on the feed they con- 
sume. 

Again, persons in a village, or near neighbors, 
should not raise poultry, as they will have to be 
shut up, and to shut chickens ina yard, and to think 
of their being fit for an early market, is absurd.— 
Chickens, to grow and do well, must have their lib- 
erty, besides all they can eat. A farmer, or 
son by himself, with a warm, dry situation, right 
kind of fowls, and managed properly, will find poul- 
try as profitable as the raising of any farm stock; 
if not so managed, the most unprofitable. Chicks 
ready for the market by the first of July, weighing 
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from four to five ds the pair, bring from $1,25 
to $1,50, which Pak cent. above what they 
ought to cost ; and to obtain such, you must have a 
healthy stock. ry 2 your male bird every year, 
and avoid in-and-in breeding, for of that comes 
ricket, deformed bodies, 
many hens in March and 
none after that time, and as many in the former 
month as possible, for one early chick is worth 
late ones. 

Never set a hen upon hay or straw without earth 
underneath, as the heat escapes more readily, and in 
the early season is very essential; also when she 
leaves her nest for food it will retain the warmth 
longer. The bottom of the nest should have two 
or three inches of earth, and nearly level, to ena- 
ble the hen to move her eggs when instinct prompts 
her so to do, Always provide food and water where 
she can readily obtain them, and return as quickly 
as possible, Leave her to herself for twenty-one 
days, at which time one-half of the brood will be 
out. Remove the shells and give no food to the 
chicks for forty-eight hours; nature having provid- 
ed for them, until about that time, when fine cob 
meal, and clean meal and shorts in equal propor- 
tions, mixed with milk, sour or sweet, until they are 
three or four weeks old. 

The hens should be cooped on the earth, or 
where they can have gravel and sunshine, and 
avoid wet and damp places. When old enough, 
cracked corn and buckwheat, barley, &c., can 
added. 

At the age of four or five weeks the hens can be 
set free, and with meal, corn, chopped scraps 
mixed with sour milk, to go to when they want, 
they will need but little attention after. 


PREPARATION FOR THE MARKET. 

Chicks that weigh three pounds alive, will dress 
two pounds. Having provided yourself witha gar- 
ment suitable for the business, and having your 
fowls boxed the day previous, you take the chick 
by the legs, head down, and with one smart rap on 
the head with a stick an inch in diameter, and a 
foot in length, stun it ; then place the body between 
your knees, and with a sharp knife cut the upper 
ety of the mouth from eye to eye; waste no time, 

ut commence with the wings, and pluck the fowl 
as quickly as possible. In dressing, draw the en- 
ils only, but they must be done properly and 
without accident, otherwise the value is lessened. 
Leave on the head, and remove no crop. 

I have been somewhat particular in the dressing, 
as poultry poorly prepared for Boston market will 
have to be ‘sold 25 per cent. below others of same 
value otherwise. H. 


Concord, Mass. 





Curious Hanits oF MACcKEREL.—The habits of 
these fish are very peculiar. And although they 
have been taken in immense numbers for three- 
— of a range © their habits are not well un- 

erstood. They often move in immense bodies, 
spparentiy filling the ocean for miles in extent. 
ey are found near the surface. Sometimes they 
will take the hook with the greatest eagerness. 
At other times, not a mackerel will bite for days, 
although millions of them are visible in the water. 
When they are in the mood for taking the bait, ten, 
twenty, and even thirty barrels, are taken by a sin- 
gle vessel in a few hours, They usually bite most 


ip, &c. Set as|hap 
Fro doko ts do so, 





freely soon after sunrise in the morning, and tow- 
ards sunset at evening. ‘They all cease to bite 
about the same time, as if they were actuated by a 
common im They are easily frightened, and 
will then descend into deep water. It has often 
pened, that a fleet of vessels has been lying off 
the Cape, a mile or two from shore, in the midst 
of a school of mackerel, and taking them rapidly 
= their decks, when the firing of a gun, or the 
blast of a rock, would send every mackerel fathoms 
deep into the water, as suddenly as though they 
had been converted into so many pigs of lead ; and 
perhaps it would be some hours before they would 
reappear. They are caught most abundantly near 
the shore, and very rarely out of sight of land.— 
Peter Gott. 


THE BALDWIN APPLE. 

During the interesting discussion upon The Cul- 
tation of Fruits, at the last agricultural meeting 
at the State House, the conclusion of which is giv- 
en in another column, Mr. SHELDON, of Wilming- 
ton, spoke of Col. BALDWIN as the person who 
gave this renowned apple notoriety, and said that 
there is now but one person living, who knows, for 
an absolute certainty, the spot where the original 
tree stood. He said a monument ought to be erect- 
ed, not only to mark the spot, but with a suitable 
inscription to perpetuate the name of Col. Baldwin, 
who discovered the merits of the fruit, and took 
pains to extend it over the land. The chairman, 
Col. WILDER, said it would cfford him pleasure to 
aid such a movement, and so did others who were 
present. 








For the New England Farmer. 
THE RHODE ISLAND GREENING. 


Mr. Eprror :—Can any of your readers tell us— 
who live in this neighborhood—what we shall do to 
our trees of the yellow cheeked greening—the Rhode 
Island greening? 

Some twenty-five years since, the trees produced 
very large crops, perhaps more — than 
any other variety of apple in this region ;. for ten 

ears past they don’t bear at all well. The bloom 
is abundant; a large number of small apples fill 
the branches, but when the fruit is about ‘de size of 
a pea, and thence up to the size of a hen’s egg, it 
begins to drop, and at harvest time, the trees are 
bare; the fruit doesn’t set well. One of my neigh- 
bors says it is the drought, the dry summer, that 
causes this. Another looks for the cause to the ex- 
haustion of the soil. Both the old and young trees 
of Rhode Island Greening no longer luce crops. 
Shall we remedy the evil “i sending to Rhode 
Island for new trees? Shall we try grafts from 
old trees? Some say this apple has run out. I 
don’t think that any variety runs out, if the trees 
are properly taken care of. What is wanting to 
the apple tree that the stem does not hold to the 
tree? Having always used barn manure, must we 
try the manufactured fertilizers? Will guano hel 
us? Some say the east winds produce this cm 
with the trees; but the east winds blew thirty years 
ago, when this kind of apple was produced in the 
greatest abundance. SUBSCRIBER. 

Duxbury, 1856. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


RURAL ECONOMY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES---No. 10. 


EASTERN COUNTIES—MIDDLESEX, HERTFORD, ESSEX. 


The Eastern counties of England are ten, to wit, 
Middlesex, Hertford, Essex—Suffolk, Norfolk, Bed- 
ford and Northampton—Cambridge, Huntington 
and Lincoln. 

Middlesex, Hertford and Essex may be called 
metropolitan counties, from their apa ag i to Lon- 
don. Middlesex, especially, which is the first coun- 
ty we enter on crossing the Thames, has no agri- 
cultural importance ; it is small in extent, and almost 
entirely occupied by the immense metropolis of the 
British Empire. Beyond the town properly so called 
all that is not in villas or gardens, is under grass, 
either natural or artificial; the hay from which is 
sold in London or goes to supply the dairies of the 
capital. Proximity to such a large population af- 
fords enormous supplies of manure, by which the 
fertility of the soil is renewed. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that farming, in the neighborhood of London, 
is not what it might be. High as rents for arable 
land are—averaging $10 the acre—they do not 
reach the rents paid in other parts of England. The 
agriculture of the surrounding counties makes itself 
felt, through the railroads, to the very gates of the 
city. Farms in the environs, average one hundred 
acres—some are three or four hundred; but many 
are below one hundred. Among the most skilful- 
ly managed, is one at Willesden, of 100 acres, en- 
tirely in grass, 60 in natural meadow, and 40 in 
Italian rye-grass, and let at $18,75 the acre. 

Immediately to the north of London is the small 
county of Hertford, which like Surrey on the south, is 
filled with villas and gardens. It possesses one of the 


most remarkable establishments in England, namely 
the laboratory of agricultural chemistry, belonging 
to Mr. LAwEs, the only establishment of the kind 
now existing. A private individual has established 
and supports, at his own expense, a — enter- 
prise, which, elsewhere, governments have declined 


to undertake. All England looks to the results of 
experiments there carried on, and it has already 
furnished valuable information as to the kinds of 
manures best suited to the different crops and soils. 
The laboratory is on the scale of a regular manu- 
factory, with steam engine, enormous furnaces, &c., 
and the entire carcases of cattle are reduced to ashes, 
for the purpose of exact analysis. A piece of ground 
of 12 or 15 acres serves as a field for trying exper- 
iments with different manures. 

The impression prevails in England that further 
progress in agriculture must be by the aid of sci- 
ence, that expense or capital has done nearly all it 
can; and a half hour’s conversation with the first 
farmer one meets, and his talk of ammonia and 
phosphates, will convince you that the agricultural 
mind is running into agricultural chemistry, how 
wisely, and with what results, time will show.— 
That it is difficult to lift the veil that covers the 
mysterious processes of nature, all will admit—that 
it will never be lifted, so that we can act intelligent- 
ly in the cultivation of the earth and the rearing of 
animals, who will say? Agricultural chemistry 
seems to have established and explained the fact 
that the most successful manure for grass land is 
bone dust; and farmers in England willingly pay 
proprietors seven per cent. annually of the expense 
of laying this powerful manure upon the soil; as 


upon every four acres they say it gives them suffi- 
cient extra food for an additional cow. Chemi 
says the phosphates are taken out of the soil by the 
constant carrying away of the milk, and requires to 
be renewed. One or two tons of ground bones are 
used to the acre, the effect of which is immediate 
and lasts for fifteen or twenty years. 

Next to these two counties comes the county of 
Essex, containing, like Sussex and Kent, about a 
million acres, and it much resembles these counties 
in its history. Though so near to London, its ag- 
riculture is not in good condition—it almost all 
rests upon Clay; and its system of farming, for this 
reason, has, like that of Sussex, cereals for its object. 
For the same cause, there is a greater division of 
farms than in three-quarters of England—the farms 
generally varying from one hundred to three hun- 
dred acres. Many farms are cultivated by their 
own proprietors. Properties in this county have 
generally been mortgaged to the extent of more 
than half their value; and carried on therefore with 
little capital. The result has been foreclosures, 
and a pretty large number of forced sales. The 
English attribute this result to too great division of 
property—I should attribute it to want of capital 
to furnish stock and carry on the farms. Large 
proprietors, as a general thing, have more capital 
than small ones, in proportion to the extent of their 
property—often more intelligence ; but a proprie- 
tor of a moderate sized property, of capital pro- 
portioned thereto, and equal intelligence, will carry 
it on better than a large proprietor, as I think.— 
That sized farm is the best which most reduces the 
expenses of production; but capital, capital, with 
intelligence, is the thing in farming, as well as in 
manufacturing; and a small farm can do better 
without capital, than a large one. 

Fortunately for Essex, it possesses one of those 
energetic individuals, who is of a spirit to contend 
with the difficulties by which farming is surround- 
edin that county. This is Mr. MECHI, a cutler by 
trade, but devoted to agriculture, who owns the fa- 
mous farm of Tiptree Hall, situated in one of the 
worst parts of the county, and often visited and 
described by foreign agriculturists. All that the 
inventive spirit of the English could imagine to 
make the soil produce to its utmost extent, and 
overcome the resistance of clay lands, is employed 
by this indefatigable man. The farm is of about 
170 acres, the average size of farming and property 
in the county ; the farm was originally of marshy 
land, which had resisted hitherto all kinds of cul- 
ture. The soil has been relieved of stagnant water 
by thorough draining, and then turned up to the 
depth of two feet, and transformed by means of the 
most powerful fertilizers. In the centre is a steam 
engine, the soul, as it were, of the farm. Mr. Me- 
chi feeds on the farm, besides working horses, 100 
horned cattle, 150 sheep, and 200 pigs, or equal to 
about one head of cattle per acre; and these ani- 
mals are entirely stall-fed, and grow and fatten al- 
most perceptibly. There is scarcely any natural 
pasture on the farm; one-half is in wheat and bar- 
ley, the other half in artificial fodder and roots. 

It must not be supposed that this farm presents 
the true state of English agriculture. It is rather a 
vigorous effort, than a success—more admired than 
imitated. It is said Mr. Mechi sinks a good deal 
of money on his experiments. But if he does, I 
may, with some show of reason, prefer his extrav- 





agance in farming, to that of the men (who are 
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not few,) who, with their money, would have built 
on the same land an elegant villa, with Gothic 
summer-house, and other similar appen 
It would seem, from the history of farming in 
Essex, that it is as true in England, as with us, that 
debt is the great enemy of farming—that the mort- 
gage is a blight on agricul prosperity—and 
want of capital is fatal to success. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mechi’s farm of Tiptree Hall would 
seem to show that capital may be over-spent, so as 
to give no return; and that there is a proper and wise 
prejudice among practical farmers against extrava- 
gant or high farming. Still,does not the fact stand 
that the farmer must make liberal advances to his 
land, and must have an amount proportioned to his 
acres, invested in stock, implements, fixtures, drain- 
age, &c.,in order that he may be successful? What 
is wanted is, that the practical farmer who has cap- 
ital, should, judiciously and for his own interest, ad- 
vance more capital than he now does to his farm ; 
not that he should be called upon to imitate the 
man, who, city-bred, comes forth into the country 
to carry on his newly purchased farm, as he would 
a mercantile adventure. The farmer should rath- 
er compare himself with the manufacturer, and eon- 
sider himself engaged in a similar pursuit; the 
manufacturer rarely succeeds without capital; no 
more can the farmer ; both raise or make objects of 
necessity for the market, and the one employs the 
agencies of nature about as much as the other in 
roducing his results ; both occupations require cap- 
ital, thought and skill. I am tired of hearing agri- 
culture called a science—it is not a science any 
more than manufacturing is a science—science may 
aid farming or manufacturing ; thus far it has aid- 
ed manufacturing more than it has aided farming.— 
Agriculture is an art, a business rather than a science, 
to be conducted like all arts or business, by capital 
and skill. M. 





For the New England Farmer. 
USE OF PLASTER. 


Mr. EprrTor :—I wish to make some inquiries of 
you or your correspondents in regard to the use of 
plaster. Plaster costs at the mill here eight dollars 
per ton. Will it pay to sow it on pasture and mead- 
ow land? If so, on what kind of land and what 
quantity per acre should be used? A farmer once 
said to me he sowed one year seven tons, and could 
perceive no benefit therefrom. I have applied it to 
potatoes when planting, which I think decidedly 
preferable to applying it to the tops, and also to 
oats with marked advantage. Whether it should 
be used on oats when sowing and harrowed in or 
after they are up, I am undecided. Either way the 
crop will be greatly increased. Can it be used to 
profit also on wheat and rye? 

It is customary in this region to sow buckwheat 
about the 20th of June, but the crop is often great- 
ly injured, if not destroyed, by early frost. Can it 
be sown earlier and a good crop obtained ? 

Can you give a description of a cheap stump ma- 
chine which can be operated by one horse or a yoke 
of oxen ? 8. 8. B. 

Essex, Vt., 1856. 


REMARKS.—Willis’ stump machine is the best 


we have ever seen, We have often spoken of it,|hee 


and given an engraving. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW TO. TREAT AN OLD ORCHARD. 


Mr. Eprror :—In pe directions to your corres- 

ndent relative to cultivating old orchards on poor 

d,I think you are not quite thorough enough 
for a farmer of the “old Bay State,” and many of us 
away up here in Vermont look to you for direction 
how to do all things pertaining to farming, so that 
a mistake of yours causes great injury. i will re- 
late my experience in this matter, which you are at 
liberty to use as you think proper. 

Seventeen years since, I purchased a lot in this 
village, one mile from, and two hundred and fifty 
feet above the lake, having a western slope. When 
I tell you the owner was a sea-captain, that he had 
not seen it for fifteen years, during which time it 
had been rented to, generally, yearly tenants, you 
can imagine its condition better than I can deseribe 
it. 

On this place was one and a quarter acres of 
what had once been an orchard of apple trees only : 
more than half the original trees had died of star- 
vation, or been cut down and burned by various ten- 
ants; about thirty trees remained; one-third of 
them grafted when young, the others natural fruit. 
These were in such condition that all my friends 
advised me to cut down most of them, and plant 

oung trees—but, like most Yankees, being stub- 
ain and self-willed, I determined first to try ex- 
periments. 

I made two drains through the lot, 20 inches 
deep, carefully completed after the usual mode of 
blind drains. In the spring, after wet seasons, wa- 
ter runs freely from them, two to four weeks; after 


the dry season, they are dry during the spring; 


summer rains never affect them. In April, I pur- 
chased and applied 50 loads of coarse manure, at 
an expense of one dollar a load. This was spread 
evenly, the land carefully plowed and levelled with 
a hoe. I then applied eight loads of twenty-five 
bushels each of refuse lime, perhaps equal to half 
the quantity of fresh slaked lime; this was spread 
on the surface. The next operation was to have a 
gardener from the “ould counthriee,” (brought up 
as most foreign gardeners are at the end of aspade- 
handle) dig with a spade about each tree, twelve to 
eighteen inches deep, and as far as the roots ex- 
tended; to complete two trees was his regular 
day’s work. In the summer following, I employed 
two active young carpenters to prune it, of course, 
as I directed. ge quantities of dead and decay- 
ing limbs were removed; on many trees nothing 
but sprouts were left ; some half a dozen trees were 
so decayed that as soon as they commenced grow- 
ing, the dead portions were loosened so as to drop 
out, and the trees needed heavy posts to sustain 
them; nearly all of them were either hollow or de- 
caying at the heart. 

The next season I commenced grafting; the 
trees being in active, growing condition, large tops 
were soon formed. I have since yearly applied a 
heavy top-dressing of “long stable manure,” mostly 
straw or swamp hay used for bedding horses and 
cows, and as often as once in three or four years, 
refuse lime or ashes and peat or swamp muck, The 
ground has not been cultivated where shaded,—nor 
has it been necessary—the yearly top-dressing 
keeping it very light and porous. e grass has 
n cut often every season. 


The practical result of this treatment has been, 
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that an orchard considered worthless, has, in pro- 

rtion to the number of trees produced more and 
Detter fruit than any other in this county, more uni- 
formly productive, and is still in a healthy condi- 
tion. The vacant places when purchased were filled 
with young trees now in full bearing. But one tree 
has died in seventeen years, and that in the winter 
of 1854-5, after the drought of the preceding sum- 
mer which was very destructive to trees of every 
description. 

This may look like too much work, but if any 
farmer will try the experiment, call his land and 
old trees $1000 per acre—charge his manure and 
all labor to expense account—sell all the products, 
and after fifteen years’ experience he will find a bal- 
ance of profit equal to any other part of his farm 
and probably much greater. C. GooDRICH. 

Burlington, Vt., March, 1856. 


REMARKS.—We have referred to the remarks 
made upon treating an old orchard, and really can 
find nothing that looks like “a mistake.” The oc- 
casion did not call upon us to go into minute details, 
as you have done, and done well. In most cases, 
we are obliged to leave a great deal for the further 
inquiry and good sense of the operator to find out 
for himself. 





TIME TO PLOW. 
It is often difficult to know when to plow. If 
ground is moved when wet, it often remains in very 
hard and compact lumps. If we wait until the 


ground is dry, so much work is brought together 


that it cannot be done in time. A few common 
sense thoughts may aid in this matter : 

1, Sward ground may be plowed when much 
wetter than any other, without causing it to be 
hard on drying. 

2. Sandy and gravelly land is much less injured 
by handling when wet, than clay or clay loam. 

3. The plow is not half as bad for wet ground 
as the harrow for several reasons. In plowing, the 
team tread on the broken ground far less than in 
harrowing. The action of the plow is different. 
The one raises up and turns over, the other drags 
down and presses together. So true is this, that 
ground thus harrowed will soon become a mass 
of brick-bats, and remain so for years. Ground 
may be plowed when pretty wet if you will let it 
remain untouched afterwards, till dry and warm, and 
by this treatment it will be fit for sowing sooner 
than if not plowed. 

The same principles will apply to spading and 
raking. Ground may be spaded up when considera- 
bly wet, if you lay down each spadeful carefully, 
and be sure not to touch it with the spade or with a 
rake until it is thoroughly dry. But if each spade- 
ful is knocked down with the spade, and as soon as 
the surface crumbles, is raked until it is beautifully 
smooth, the air will be to a considerable extent 
excluded, and the whole ground be hard and diffi- 
cult to till during the whole season. Plowed or 
spaded, the ground, if wet, should be left as loose 
as it can be left, that it may dry rapidly and crum- 
ble easily, and the case must be a very urgent one 
which will justify putting the harrow or the rake 
upon it till it is dry. Then it will break down easily 
and remain light and easily tilled through the en- 
tire season.—Dr. Reed, Pittsfield. 


For the New England Farmer. 


APPLICATION OF BARN MANURES, 

My general practice has been to keep manures 
as dry as possible until it is to be used, and for 
this purpose I have built leantos to my stables. 

y mowing and tillage land (fifteen acres) is a 
mixed medley of ary, sandy, gravel loam, heavy 
loam and swamp muck. When I first occupied the 
farm eighteen years since, it was what was usually 
called “run out,” having been rented for several 

ears, and the crops sold or carried off; now I 

now of no land more productive in this pictur- 
esque valley of the Deerfield river. The course 
pursued has been the following, beginning with the 
uplands. 

In the spring, ong as much greensward as I can 
manure ft. ly. I have uniformly plowed a 
little deeper than any of my neighbors, and take 
more pains to plow well, but detest a flat furrow. 
The manure is spread on the surface as evenly as 

ible, in its raw state ; from twenty to forty cart- 

oads to the acre, and thoroughly harrowed, plant- 

ed and thoroughly hoed three times. The corn is 
cut up and taken off early in October, and the 
ground sowed with rye, and seeded in the spring to 
ten quarts timothy and two of northern clover. I 
usually mow three years, then plow again as be- 
fore. 

Last spring I adopted the method generally rec- 
ommended by scientific farmers of plowing in 
the manure on the whole of my planting ground, 
in three separate patches, composed of four differ- 
ent kinds of soil, and all in good heart. The result 
was that I had a smaller growth of corn than I 
have had for several previous years. I shall plow 
in no more manure at present. 

The swamp lands after being thoroughly drained, 
one part was plowed and planted with corn, man- 
ured with green horse manure, and afterwards 
seeded ; another part was covered with about one 
hundred bushels of loamy sand to the square rod, 
manured and seeded with and oats; and an- 
other part plowed and seeded in the sod in August. 
This last method I consider the best. 

I occasionally spread green manure on moist 
mowlands, and after bushing and rolling, sow a 
bushel of gypsum to the acre; the same on my corn 
lands also as soon as the manure is spread. The 
manure that is made during the summer by plow- 
ing occasionally the droppings of the barn-yard 
with what had been carted in the previous fall, is 
spread on such part of the mowland as is not to be 
disturbed by the plow, as soon as is convenient af- 
ter haying, the sooner the better ; when the yard is 
to be filled again with either sandy loam or muck, 
the which to be decided by the quality of the land 
for which it is intended. P. FIELp. 

E. Charlemont. 





HypRAULIC Rams.—Mr. R. A. Gesner, of Sa- 
lem, Oregon, asks the editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman some questions relative to the Hydraulic 
Ram; and as his reply may be of service to some 
of our readers, we subjoin it :— 

Three feet fall, in thirty feet, as in the instance 
mentioned, will be ample to operate a water-ram to 
advantage, and raise the water to fifteen feet as 
posed, or to any other desired height, if it be five 
times this elevation. The ram will not be likely to 





succeed, however, with a driving-pipe less than one 
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inch in diameter, and the quantity of water should 

be at least halfa gallon per minute. The discharge 
ipe need not in this case be more than a half an 

inch internal diameter. : 

The quantity of water elevated in as many times 
less than the amount furnished by the spring, as 
the elevation of the dientorge Ere exceeds the fall 
of the drivin pipe, with friction also deducted. 
If, for Axor § the ane descends three feet, 
and the elevation is thirty feet, a spring furnishing 
one gallon per minute, will elevate one-tenth of a 

on per minute to the height named, or one gal- 
on in ten minutes, deducting the amount of fric- 
tion. The latter usually varies from 10 to 20 per 
cent. in this instance, the real quantity of water 
driven 30 feet high would be about 84 gallons 
every 100 minutes, or nearly one-twelfth of the 
whole water of the spring. 

As the yous of the ram depends on the momen- 
tum of the descending cylinder of water, there 
should be a longer drive-pipe where there is a 
greater head to be overcome. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DARLING'S EARLY SWEET CORN. 


Mr. Eprror :—I think it was in an early volume 
of Downing’s Horticulturist, that I first observed a 
notice of “Downing’s Early Sweet Corn,” procured 
by a cross with the Canada corn. It has proved 
with me, _ I have raised it several years,) an 
exceedingly sweet kind of corn, as well as an early 


sort. It is incomparably sweeter than Mapes’ sweet 
corn, which, whatever may be its virtues in late 
keeping, certainly has very little sweetness about 


it, and is moreover, a very late kind, the stalks in 
prowth and root showing a western or southern or- 

in. Of the various dishes of sweet corn I have 
ever eaten, I have never found any equal in deli- 
ciousness to “Darling’s Early,” and hope those of 
your readers not familiar with it, will procure it, 
and I feel sure that they will confess that a new 
world of sweetness has opened for them. It can be 
obtained, I presume, at your seed stores in Boston. 


THE MOON AND VEGETATION. 

Not having had time to read some of the last 
numbers of the monthly Farmer, I know not but 
the moon question has been settled therein, 
but if not, I would inquire if the advocates of lunar 
influence bear in mind that whether the moon is 
new, old or full, there is as much of the substance 
of the moon towards the earth in one case as the 
other, although that side be not fully illuminated 
by the sun except at full moon. It may be reason- 
able to suppose the tides affected by the relative 
positior. of the moon toward the waters, but much 
more difficult to suppose that the greater or less 
light from the moon can affect vegetation, when the 
entire face of that body is always toward us when 
it is in the heavens; and yet more difficult to su 
pose that vegetation is affected by whether the 
eighth of the illuminated part of the moon visible to 
us is on one side of the moon or on the other, or, in 
other words, by the moon’s being “old or new,” for 
that is all the difference between old and new moon. 

It is so easy for people to infer cause and effect 
from mere coincidences that it is not strange that 
many mere notions, unsupported even by probabil- 
ity or any reason, find many firm believers. 

Northampton, April, 1856. L. 8 H. 





For the New England Farmer, 
FEEDING COLTS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I notice in a late number of 
the Farmer, an article from “A Subseriber,” calling 
upon some one to point out the “best” mode of 

eeding colts the first and second winter after tak- 
ing them from the mare, &c. &c. 

e task of pointing out the “best” way of doing 
these things I shall leave for another to perform, 
while I briefly state my own method of treating 
colts, during the time above mentioned. 

I never wean a good colt before he is six months 
old, unless the dam is a very bad nurse. In that 
case, I wean the colt when it becomes to 
stable the mare. In all cases, I wean on hay, and 
from the commencement of weaning, till there is 

the following spring, I give a daily feed 
of a pint of oats, and a bran mash, or roots; car- 
rots, if I have them. I never allow a colt to stand 
spon a floor before he is two years old, as I believe 
the practice prejudicial to the formation of good 
feet. During the second winter, I give my colts no 
in or roots. Ifa mare brings a foal every year, 
i would not allow her to nurse more than six 
months; and in fact, no good mare should be al- 
lowed to nurse more in any one year, and in my 
opinion, if the weaning is defered longer, it is at 
the loss of the owner. 

The above are a few of the many rules observed 
by me, in breeding and rearing a hardy and lo 
enduring horse. ether he is to be used in fu- 
ture, as a horse of all work, or to be kept exclu- 


sively for er purposes, I have found the final 
results to be nearly 


the same. 
Derby Line, Vi., 1856. SoLomon STEELB 





For the New England Farmer. 


A. L. BINGHAM’S SHEEP-SHEARING 
FESTIVAL. 


Having seen a notice in the Ohio Farmer, from 
a gentleman in Jefferson Co., that he would shear 
the Silician sheep for dollars and cents, against any 
breed as os — Fm induced to ag 
tise, thro the agricult rs west, that 
would chest thirty ewe lambs, ae last March, 
against an equal number of any man’s raising in 
the world, for —— and quantity, unwashed or 
cleansed, or for dollars and cents, according to live 
weight, every man keeping his sheep as he pleases. 
Now I propose, in conaiiiata with what I have 

ublished, to hold this sheep shearing festival at 
iddlebury, on the 17th and 18th days of June 
next, cominencing at ten o’clock in the morning of 
the 17th. The day will be devoted to the 
shearing of the sheep, the second will be devoted 
to a general exhibition of horses, also there will be 
urses offered for the fastest time made by trotting 
orses, 

Also, there will be an exhibition of ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s horsemanship, to be held on the fair 
ground, near the village. Also, at the close, in the 
evening, there will be, what is called a sheep shear- 
ing festival ball, to be held at the Addison House, 
ge ep and = are aes - 
tend, and have a time ; pers wi 
confer the favor to give notice thre h the land, 


and obli AL. GHAM. 
West Cornwall, April 7, 1856. 
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A NEW SEED SOWER. 


We have rarely examined a machine which commended itself 
so readily to our judgment, as the one pictured below. As will 
be seen by a reference to the illustration, tue whole thing is sim~ 
plicity itself. There is little friction for the strength to be wasted 
on, and so few pieces and little gearing, that a single glance 
would detect anything out of order, if it could be deranged short 
of a violent blow. 


=—=—S>— 


= 
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be taken off and the seed changed. To do this 
nothing is required but to move a hasp, when the 
hopper may be taken off and the brush removed. 

In this machine we have the advantage of an ad- 
justable plow, by its being hinged to the arbor of 
the driving wheel forward, and holding the roller 
in the rear of the plow by the same arms, thereby 
giving a uniform depth to the seed, independent of 
the operator. There is also attached to the plow 
an iron rod, which passes through the cross bar of 
the handles, by which the operator is enabled, by 
dropping the handles, to raise the plow, and at the 
same time the seed is cut off, and the whole thing 
is thrown upon the forward wheel; then the ma- 
chine may be run from one row to another, or from 
field to field, in the easiest manner possible. The 
plow is self-covering. The whole thing is simple, 
and easy in its operations. 

We believe this machine will prove a valuable 
one, but intend to give it a thorough trial and then 
speak of it again. The improvements are by Mr. 
James A. Howe, of Boston, the same gentleman 
whose skill wrought the changes in the Horse Hoe 
which were figured last week. 

The machine is light, and will be sold cheaper 
than the large ones have been heretofore. 
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One great advantage in this sower, is the ease 
with which the hopper which contains the seed may 


For the New England Farmer. 
ROCK ISLAND, ISLAND CITY. 


I mean the veritable Island itself, not the city of 
that name, just below it. This beautiful three hun- 
dred acre plat is, and is to be, Government land, 
which no sharp speculator in land-warrants can 
“enter,” at any price. Nature, in her uncontami- 
nated, primal mood, reigns here undisturbed. Ven- 
erable oaks and elms, thrifty young hickories, ma~ 
ples, ashes, clambering vines, with all the nameless 
shrubbery and undergrowth, interspersed with lit- 
tle open grass-plats, gentle elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface, responsive to the underlying 
roek, and surrounded by the ceaseless murmur of 
the Mississippi rapids, render this one of the most 
enchanting spots on earth. While you are still 
shrouded in a mantle of snow, the grass is here 
quite green, and the birds are singing as merrily 
as in May. One is forcibly reminded, as he enters 
the little quiet nooks, or wanders through the nar- 
row paths, of the original garden, where Adam and 


Eve 
**both stood, 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth and heaven, 
Which they beheld.” 


All the more delightful and refreshing is such a 
place, by contrast with the monotonous prairies on 
either side, and the “intense practicability” which 
is every where exhibited. Not that a wise and an 
earnest practicalness is to be despised, or is any- 
thing else but a wholesome duty; but that neither 
is an occasional recurrence to the principles of taste 





Sea BaTHinc.—Horne Tooke ridiculed the prac- 
tice of sea bathing, and said, if any of the seal spe- 
cies were sick, it would be wise for a seal physician| 
to order them to goon shore. Porson declared 
that sea bathing was only reckoned healthy because 
many persons have been “known to survive it;”—| 


but Sheridan’s o 
quaint : “Pickle 


ection to salt water was the most 


bi 
% said he, “don’t agree with me.” 


8 


and beauty in nature, which God has so profusely 


| planted around us, anything else but a duty also, 


and a prime felicity, 

The Iowa farmers, in this vicinity, are now sow- 
ing their spring wheat, while the frost is still a foot 
in depth, in many places. So soon as the ground 
is thawed down sufficiently to receive a plow, it is 
ready for seeding. The rapidity with which the 
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surface dries, while the frost is still deep below, is 
very remarkable. There is none of the up-heaving 
or continual moisture, so common in Massachu- 
setts, till the frost is gone; but the roads and fields 
become dry and dusty as summer, while it is grad- 
ually melting away beneath. I remember hearing 
Prof. Nash complain of the dryness of the atmos- 
wn at Amherst, as unfavorable to the throat and 
ungs. But here it is much dryer, and yet the 
country is regarded as peculiarly favorable to that 
class of disorders. How does the Professor ex- 
plain it ? 

The tide of immigration this spring is immense. 
The great bridge across the Mississippi, at this 
point, is expected to be ready for the iron horse in 
another week. All of the most valuable land in 
Illinois is already taken up, and that in Iowa is ra- 

idly being so. No public land of any value can 
be had, within a hundred or two hundred miles of 
the river. Why do not more people go to Mis- 
souri? Land can be obtained there, within ten 
miles of the Iowa line, for five dollars an acre; 
while at the same distance, on the other side of the 
line, the same quality of land brings fifteen dollars 
an acre. M..K. C. 

April 12, 1656. 





EQUIVALENTS OF VARIOUS PLANTS 
TO HAY. 


Mr. Eprror : — Farmers are often at a loss to 
know how much of one kind of ordinary fodder is 
equal in nutrimental value to an equal amount, in 
weight or measure, of another kind. For instance, 
if I find my horse is kept in good working condition 
on eight quarts of oats and ten pounds of hay every 
twenty-four hours, how much corn must I give him 
in the same time with the eight pounds of hay to 
—— the same result as the eight quarts of oats ? 

n Berger’s Economy of Farming, translated b 
Smith, there is a “Table of Equivalents,” which will 
be found useful to those having the management of 
stock. The following is an extract :— 


100 pounds of hay are equal to— 
90 pounds clover hay, made when fully blossomed. 
98 <‘* made before it blossoms. 

second crop of do. 
Lucerne hay. 
Sainfoin. 

Green clover. 
Vetches and tares, green. 
Green Indian corn. 
Wheat straw. 

Rye straw. 

Oat straw. 

Pea straw. 

Raw potatoes. 
Boiled potatoes. 
Maagei wurtzel. 
English turnips. 
Carrots. 

Ruta baga. 

Rye (grain.) 
Wheat. 

Oats. 

Buckwheat. 

Indian corn. 

Peas. 

Beans. 
Horse-chestnuts. 
Acorns, 

Sun-flower seed. 
Linseed oake. 
Wheat bran. 

Rye bran. 

Wheat and oat chaff. 
Rye and barley chaff. 


An ox requires two per cent. of his live weight in 
hay per day; if he works, two and a half per cent. 





A milch cow, three iy cent. A fattening ox, five 
per cent. at first, and four per cent. when half-fat- 
tened, and afterwards. Sheep, when grown, three 
and a half per cent, of their live weight in hay per " 
day.” I have found this table of great value while 
feeding different animals on diverse kinds of food, 
as well ia my stall-feeding and fallowing operations. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
MEADOW MUCK. 

Mr. Brown :—If I remember right, it is report- 
ed in the New York Times, that some one made 
the remark at the Farmers’ Club in New York, 
that muck, as it is generally used, was not onl 
worthless but absolutely poisonous. Now sir, as 
have been drawing muck all the time I could 
this winter, the very idea that my labor may 
worse than vain, is no very poeeee thought. It 
is said 12 or 15 bushels of ashes will make one 
cord equal to cow d Ashes are worth here 20 
cents per bushel, and difficult to find them at that 

rice, 

If you will be so kind as to give us directigns 
how to manage with our muck, it will most thank- 
fully be received. 

A subscriber to your paper, Mr. Wm. Gould, 
made a fish pond last summer. He put into it 
120 brook trout. He would like a little informa- 
tion in regard to their management, feeding, breed- 
ing, &c. "a Cane 

REMARKS.—Don’t be alarmed, friend CUNE ; you 
have been profitably engaged during the winter. 
Now put your muck into a heap, and mix as much 
ashes with it as youcan. At 20 cents a bushel, it 
is cheap manure. After the heap has remained a 
few months, overhaul and pulverize it. If you wish 
to haul out manure that you are not ready to use, 
cover it up well with the muck, instead of hauling 
too much muck to the barn. Such a heap of muck 
on a farm is literally a bank from which you may 
always draw with pleasure and profit. 

The New York man said, “as generally used,” 
and meant by that, we suppose, hauled from the 
swamp to the upland and directly plowed in. In 
New England some of us know a better practice, 
and among the number is Mr. SoLYMAN CUNE. 

There is a little work published on “The Artificial 
Propagation of Fish,” which may be found at the 
bookstores, -~ 

LIMING LAND WELL MANURED. 

Mr. Brown :—I have land of a light, sandy 
character, on which I intend to spread a good coat 
of barn-yard manure, and plow it under, and plant 
corn and potatoes. Will an application of lime, at 
33 cts. per bushel pay? If so, how and wheré 
should it be applied G. 8. N. 

Deerfield, 1856. 


ReMarks.—We think not. Try the lime on a quar- 
ter of an acre, and satisfy yourself. 


J. 8. NEEDHAM, South Danvers,—Please accept 
thanks for the White Thimbleberry plants. 
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CAULIFLOWER AND SEA KALE, 

Mr. Epiror :—Please inform me, through the 
columns of your much valued paper, the best time 
for planting cauliflower and sea kale; and is the 
sea kale as good for pickling as the red Dutch cab- 
bage? Also, the best manner of cooking or pre- 
paring for 9 ge oblige a 

Derby, Vt., April. FARMER’s WIFE. 

REMARKS.—Sow cauliflower seeds in the hot bed 
in March or April, or in a warm border in May 
for late setting out. The ground should be as finely 
pulverized as possible, and shaded with thin mat- 
ting or a shingle slightly raised from the surface, 
until the plants show themselves, 

Sea kale is sometimes sown in October; in the 
spring it should be put in as soon as the soil can 
be brought into good condition, in drills an inch 
and a half deep, and fourteen inches apart. We 
know nothing of it as a pickle. 


SAND KNOLLS AND PINES. 

Several years “ge I called on an uncle that lived 
in Connecticut. e showed mea piece of land 
that was covered with a handsome growth of fine 
trees, six or eight inches through. He told me 
the land was once a blowing, sandy knoll, arid that 
he went to the woods and gathered a lot of pine 
balls, (seeds) and sowed them on to the land; per- 
haps he plowed them in. 

ould not many of our barren knolls be im- 
proved by being covered with little pine trees, 
—. would soon get to be large enough for tim- 

r Cc. 


MANURES. 

I wish to ask your Beverly correspondent, if he 
ae he can make a practical, thinking farmer, 
believe that the exposure of manure to the dryi 
sun and winds, for but a few days, will destroy all 
or even one-half of its fertilizmg properties? I 
should like to see his man effectually manuring four 
to six acres per day, with liquid manure. Now I 
have a high estimate of liquid manure, but think it 
best when one writes to keep probabilities in view. 
I am satisfied that a great loss is sustained by ap- 

stable, yard, or even compost manure, to 


plying 
grass land that is fit for tillage. It is much better 
to adopt a rotation of crops, and apply no manure, 


except when under till. If top-dressing is applied 
to grass land, other than liquid, let it be compost- 
ed, by all means, with a large proportion of muck, 
loam, or other earthy matter. 
Chicopee, April, 1856. 


H. N. SHERMAN. 


CURE FOR THE HORN DISTEMPER. 

Bore the horn with a gimblet, and blow through 

a quill into the horn, a small quantity of saltpetre ; 
or pour into the ears fine mustard and vinegar, well 
mixed together, taking care to hold the ears in a 
proper position to retain the mixture as long as 
ossible. The application of either of these reme- 
ies may be repeated, if necessary, after one or two 
days. on method is a “sure cure.” In the 
most malignant case, a ntly, of this disease I 
ever knew, I tried both these senetlen with com- 
plete success. This ey een which now ap- 
pears, I think, for the first time in print, in the Far- 





mer, may save some readers many times the price 
of their subscription to this paper. 8. G. B. 

Essex, Vt., 1856. 

REMARKS.—We know nothing of the virtues of 
this prescription, and as a general rule, are opposed 
to all violent remedies. 

TICKS ON SHEEP. 

Mr. Eprror :—In answer to the query, whether 
the receipt given in your paper of March 29th, to 
“kill ticks on sheep,” is a safe operation or not, I 
have to state as the result of my own experience, 
that in a number of cases where it has been applied 
(precisely according to the directions iran) to 
flocks varying from one to two hundred, I have not 
been able to see any injurious effects in one single 
instance, while it was a most effective destroyer of 
the tick. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 
me through the columns of your valuable raper, 
where and for what price may be obtained a full 
bred South Down buck and ewe? 

J. CHAMPLIN. 

Pleasant Hill, R. I., April 4, 1856. 


MATERIAL FOR WATER PIPES. 

H. Morse asks what is the best material for 
conveying water to buildin [ think, cost, dura- 
bility and health regarded, that wooden pipes should 
be used. I have nine rods, laid three feet deep in 
a moist clay soil, more than thirty years ago, which 
convey water freely yet. I have also a wooden 
pump, made twenty-two years ago, and often in use, 
that I now prefer to a new chain pump. 


WATER LIFTER. 

D. CHILD asks if a cow stepping ona platform can 
raise water for herself from a cistern or well ?— 
Ans. She can. The cost of the machine and fix- 
tures will be from twenty to fifty dollars, as depth 
of the well, the size of the machine and kind of ma- 
terial used to make of, may be. One that will dis- 
charge six gallons, by the weight of the cow, each 
time she steps on the platform, made mostly of 
wood, will cost twenty-five dollars. N. E. 

MANURE FOR MEADOWS. 

I wish to inquire through your paper, whether 
ashes is d for low meadows, or what is best to 
increase the crop of hay. ASAHEL UNDERWOOD. 

Bennington, Vt., 1856. 


Remarks.—Ashes is good for any crop. But 


top-dressing, with fine composted manure, does well 
on such land as you describe. 


FISH GUANO. : 

Mr. Eprror :—I would like to inquire through 
you, or your valuable paper, if any one has made 
an experiment with the fish guano manufactured in 
Providence, R. I., by the Narra: t Co. P 

Yours respectfully, ACOB CROWLEY. 

Mansfield, Mass. 

REMARKS.—No case has come to our personal 
knowledge. Try a barrel or two, and make care- 
ful note of it; keeping an accurate record of the 
amount of manure you apply, of the manner of cul- 
tivating, and the kind of season. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


RURAL ECONOMY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES-—No. 11. 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 


SUFFOLK, NORFOLK, BEDFORD, NORTHAMPTON, CAM- 
BRIDGE, HUNTINGTON, LINCOLN. 


In Suffolk, Norfolk, Bedford and Northampton, 
we witness the results of the agricultural and social 
revolution which took place about sixty years ago, 
under the auspices of Arthur Young. At the close 
of the last century, the lands in these counties 
were in a more miserable and neglected condition 
than the lands in the southern counties at the pres- 
ent day; and their poor and sandy character seemed 
to offer fewer resources to the cultivator than the pine 
plain lands on the banks of Connecticut river. It 
was never thought possible to turn the greater part 
of them to better account, than as large rabbit-war- 
rens; but now they rank among the richest and best 
lands of England. What mercantile adventure, 
moderate-sized farming, permanent stabulation, 
drainage and steam have done in our day for stiff 
lands, large farming and the four course rotation 
accomplished, sixty years ago, for light soils.— 
Money, in those days, was not as plentiful as now, 
and large amounts of capital were confined to few 
hands. Everything tended to favor large property 
and large farming, and the lands most free, for the 
parpore, were those best suited for large farming. 

ence the great success of Young’s system, whic 
up to the present day, has acted like a second char- 
ter for the English. 

Suffolk has not profited by the system of Arthur 
Young. A large portion of the county partakes of 
the clayey nature of the neighboring soils to the 
south; in the north alone, light soils are to be 
found, at least to any extent. Suffolk, through the 
influence of Young, is, however, the seat of the 
largest manufacture of agricultural implements in 
England. There are to be found the celebrated es- 
tablishments of Messrs. Ransomes of Ipswich, Gan- 
nett of Leiston, &c. These immense Pctorics tes- 
tify to the extensive use, among English farmers, 
of the heaviest and most costly machines, 

Norfolk has been the true theatre of the success 


of Arthur Young. The north and west of this 
county ferms an immense sandy plain of 750,000 
acres, where there is no obstacle to large property 
and i farming; and where peti rn fate 


horse e, cultivation of roots, the use of ma- 
chines, and the four course rotation. By means of 
this system, steadily pursued for sixty years, these 
inferior lands, producing scarcely a dollar and a 
quarter per acre, in 1780, now return, on an aver- 
age, six dollars and a quarter per acre, or five 
times the former amount, as net production; and 
the gross production has risen, in at least, an equal 
proportion. 

A large part of the credit of this wonderful trans- 
formation belongs to an extensive proprietor in the 
county, Mr. Coke. Mr. Coke had a large property 
in the west of the county, called Holkham, contain- 
ing 30,000 acres. This immense estate, which is 
now worth six millions of dollars, was worth at 
most in 1776, when Mr. Coke inherited it, a million 
and a half. It was then in the occupation of a great 
number ofsmall farmers, who paid their rents bad- 
ly, altho these were very low, and ultimately 
many of them abandoned their farms, because they 
could not get a livelihood out of them. It was then 


that Mr. Coke decided farming a portion of 
these sandy lands himself and the rest oat into 
very large farms, and leased them on long leases, 
to ers of intelli and capital. I should not 
omit to mention (as one p I have is to show 
New England farmers that they must employ o- 
pearance, 2 that in the course of fifty years, Mr. 
Coke expended two millions of dollars, in improve- 
ments of various kinds, which caused the farmers 
to lay out about as much more—an excellent in 
vestment on the part of both, since they have all 
made money by it. 

Any one who wishes to get an idea of this period 
in the history of English agriculture, ought to visit 
Holkham, the farm which Mr. Coke personally di- 
rected. Its extent is 1800 acres—500 of which are 
in permanent pasture, the rest is arable, laid out 
exactly for the four course rotation. The farm 
maintains 250 large cattle, 2500 South Down 
sheep, and 150 pigs. An equally profitable visit 
may be paid to other farms; but the same princi- 
ples everywhere ag followed by the same re- 
sults. e whole land rvpe yb. i only rye; 
now it raises not a particle of that grain, but in- 
stead are to be seen the finest wheat crops and the 
best cattle in the world. 

The agricultural amelioration of Bedfordshire has 
been no less complete and rapid than that of Nor- 
folk. Less than a century ago three-fourths of the 
county consisted of nothing but waste commons. 
These unproductive lands have been gradually di- 
vided, enclosed and cultivated; and owing to the 
four course system, now rank equal to the full av- 
erage of English lands. The Duke of Bedford has 
realized an immense fortune thereby. 

In Northamptonshire, adjoining Bedford, rents, 
during the last sixty years, have tripled from the 
same causes which have operated in Norfolk and 
Bedford. 

Of the ten counties which compose the eastern 
region, the three last, Cambridge, Huntington and 
Lincoln, form a division by themselves—the fens, 
In looking at the map of England, we observe a 
large bay running into the land at the north of 
Norfolk, called the Wash. All around this muddy 
bay, the land is flat, low, and was constantly being 
covered by the sea. These marsh lands, at one 
time uninhabitable, now rank among the richest 
meadows of England. Situated opposite Holland, 
they have, like that pony been reclaimed by 
means of dykes. The area of these three counties 
is about 2,500,000 acres, of which the fens, prop- 
erly speaking, occupy about a third. The lands re- 
claimed are already intersected with roads and rail- 
roads, towns have been built and farms laid out 
upon them. These once submerged lands are let 
at a rent of $6,25 to $7,50 per acre. Cereal and 
root crops are occasionally seen on them; but the 
most is in grass, on which are fattened short- 
horned cattle and sheep, a cross between the old 
Lincolnshire and the Dishley. 

All the north of Cambridgeshire forms of 
the fen district. The ave rent has doubled, 
within the last forty years. e southern part, in 
which clay soils predominate, is not in so satisfac- 
tory a state. Huntington, the county of Oliver 
Cromwell, has nothing in an agricultural view, to 
recommend it to our attention. 

Lincolnshire, which a century ago, was more 





sterile and waste than Norfi disputes the 
palm with ‘at com in gdocinaeal” Gonalaye 
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ment. Fens occupy the south and east, wolds and 
plains the north, and moors the west of this coun- 
ty. The fen district goes by the name of Holland, 
which it much resembles. The advancing dykes, 
which gain more and more every day from the sea, 
are the same,the meadows the same, and the flocks 
nearly the same; the country is low and wet. Rents 
average $7,50 per acre. The wolds are dry and 
bare upland, with a calcareous subsoil, which the 
four course system has entirely transformed. These 
wolds are now rented at $6,25 an acre. The moors, 
now called Lincoln Heath, were at one time more 
barren than the wolds; but now the change there 
is not less great. 

Large farming, as well as large property, flour- 
ishes in the wolds in Lincolnshire. We find farms 
of 1000, 1500 and even 2000 acres. Such farms 

ow from two to five hundred acres of turnips, a 
ike extent of barley or oats, as much clover, and 
equal extent of wheat. The farmers are almost all 
wealthy, and live in a liberal style. Lord Yarbor- 
ough is the wealthiest and most efficient proprie- 
tor of this county, owning about 30,000 acres, 
yielding a rental of $150,000. What a change in 
these once desert moors, where the traveller often 
lost his way 

We have now finished our journey over the east- 
ern counties. I think my readers will concur with 
me, that we have not found in the eastern counties, 
as we did not find in the southern, a soil naturally 
superior to that of New England. In all that we 
have seen of England thus far, whatever the supe- 
riority of its agriculture, we are safe in saying, that 
this eae | is not owing to the natural superi- 
ority of its soil. 

I might illustrate these remarks by showing va- 
eat 


rious instances in which England has made 
things of kinds of land, of which, as yet, we have 
made little or nothing. I confine myself to one 
instance, suggested by the fens we have just trav- 


elled over. We have large tracts of salt marshes 
on every part of our seacoast. They are generally 
composed of a fat rich soil, often several feet deep. 
These are our fens. But what have we made of 
them, compared to what England has done? They 
ee pe a crop of hay worth half the price of up- 

nd produce. I know attempts have been made in 
many places to dyke out the sea water, and in a 
few places most luxuriant crops have followed ; but 
generally the lands have again run to waste, and 
the sea water again been admitted to cover them. 


at some not distant day be made public. With great 
intelligence and close observation, he possesses a 
rare ability in expressing his own, or of giving the 
views of others in a clear, concise and happy man- 
ner. Ina note to us communicating the numbers, 
he says—“They are collated from the work of a 
very acute Frenchman little known in this country, 
which has interested me very much.” In an inter- 
view with the writer, subsequently, he gave us an 
account of the work of the Frenchman, Lavergne, 
and how he came to writeit. No man has less oc- 
casion to resort to the labors of others than “M.,” 
for his head and heart are full of knowledge and 
interest in the subject of agriculture, as will be ev- 
ident before the series is closed. Perhaps an an- 
nouncement of these facts with the first number 
published would have prevented any misapprehen- 
sion, although the writer distinctly states that he is 
collecting facts, not originating them. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DE SOTO, WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Eprror :—About a year ago, you inserted in 
your columns a communication from my pen, con- 
taining a statement of our location, climate, soil, 
future prospects, &c. On the strength of that 
communication, a large number of the readers of 
the Farmer located here, and others, not then ready 
to come, are renewing their inquiries this spring, 
with a view to ascertain our present condition and 
prospects. A brief statement will give your read- 
ers the information they need. Eighteen months 
ago, two log cabins and eight inhabitants constitu- 
ted our town. We have now twenty-two dwelling 
houses, and over two hundred inhabitants; one 
steam saw mill; one store 25 feet by 60, three sto- 
ries high, well filled with goods, at wholesale and 
retail, and said to be the best building between Du 
Buque and St. Pauls; one store, two stories high, 
containing a well selected stock of goods; one black- 
smith and wagon shop; one fanning mill factory ; 
one carpenter’s shop; one school-house, and two 
organized churches. We have preaching ever Sab- 
bath. Inquirers for information have demanded 
|that I should be thus particular. In regard to our 
future prospects I will say a few words. There are 





Doubtless they are difficult to be reclaimed; but Ijnow commenced, to be completed with Western 
doubt whether most of the experiments have not| dispatch, one large ware-house; one large three- 
failed from being imperfectly made. Though the |story hotel; one block of stores, three in number, 
tide has been kept from overflowing the surface,|for rent; one store to be occupied by the builders; 
the water within the soil has been kept too near the|one wagon shop; ten dwelling-houses, and proba- 
surface to prevent the soil being freshened. In one|bly thirty more will be erected during the season. 
word, they have not been underdrained. Certain|In regard to the departments of business unoccu- 
it is, that what has been done in England, can be|pied, a shoe store, embracing a manufacturing de- 
done in New England. And one day in the here-| partment for all kinds of custom work, is greatly 
after, the best farms in New England will be found needed; a watch maker; cabinet maker; harness 
on its now neglected coast. m. (|maker; baker, tailor, stone and brick masons and 

lasterers are wanted and will find inviting open- 
ings. A shingle machine ; a furnace ; a steam grist 





RvuraL Economy or THE British Istes.—In 


another column will be found No. 11, of the inter- 
esting series of articles, by “M.,” a gentleman who 
has made some of the most expensive and valuable 
agricultural experiments that have yet been en- 
gaged in, in New England, and which we hope will 


mill, and manufactory of agricultural implements, 
could not fail to do well. On the opening of navi- 
gation, a steam ferry-boat will run between our town 
and Lansing, Iowa, and will connect with a line of 
stages running east to Madison, the capitol of the 
State, where passengers going South or East can 
take the Milwaukie railroad. We had, at our levee 


| 
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last season, about 200 steamboats, and the number 
will probably be double the present season. 

Our flourishing little town has a back country of 
great megan | and will be the shipping point for the 
surplus produce of a farming district of great ex- 
tent. “Can government land be obtained?” No, 
onty in small parcels. Second-hand farming land 
can be bought, within three miles of town, at from 
$3 to $6 an acre, unimproved ; and at about the 
same price in the interior. Farms, partially im- 
proved, command from $7 to $12.an acre. “Who 
will be our neighbors?” An important inquiry, 
which I can satisfactorily answer—probably there is 
not another town in Wisconsin that contains a 
more desirable population than ours. Its proprie- 
tors have encouraged none but American citizens; 
and it has been their highest aim to have it distin- 

ished for its temperance, morality and piety, and 
in these respects, it will compare, favorably with 
any town of the same size in New England. It is, 
in fact, a New England village, shorn of its loafers, 
transplanted. “Can you raise fruit here?” Yes. 
The apple, plum and grape grow here spontaneous- 
ly. Of the peach I cannot — confidently ; prob- 
ably it would succeed as well as in the same latitude 
in New England. The general reader will think 
me unnecessarily particular in my statements. I 
have been compelled to be so in answer to particular 
inquiries. The fare to our town can be more accu- 
rately ascertained in Boston. The route wiil be to 
Chicago, and Dunkirk—thence by steamer to our 
landing. Persons arrived here, last year, from 
Boston, in four days. 

Respectfully, JAMES OsGooD. 

Bad Ax Co., Wis., March 24, 1856. 





A SHORT TOOTHED RAKE! 


Do you own one, Mr. Gardener? If not, you 
are still without one of the most comfortable, aye, 
and profitable, implements used in your business. 
For cleaning paths, where the autumnal leaves 
found a nestling place for the winter, there is noth- 
ing like ashort-toothed rake. For raking the grass 
borders of paths, the short-toothed rake will accom- 
plish the work in half the time that any other will. 
For finishing off the bed, just made to sow with 
small seeds, nothing will draw out the pebbles, the 
bits of stick or coarse manure, like a short-toothed 
rake! 

What gives the house a more inviting appear- 
ance than a green door-yard, covered with a carpet 
more beautiful than the art of man can possibly de- 
vise ? One. that need not be taken in when it rains, 
and whose color is not injured, even if there be a 
little soap in the water. But it must be clean—no 
bones that Rollo has gnawed, no dead twigs from 
the old elm or chips from the wood-yard, must be 
left there. And here, too, the short-toothed rake 
operates like a charm; it insinuates itself into eve- 
ry little recess, holds all it gets, and supplies plenty 
of soft dead grass to mulch the rose tree, or favor- 
ite plum or pear. 

And then on the lawn! We do not mean the 
amateur’s lawn of an acre or two, but the little 





sunny lawn of the common farmer or mechanic, 
who never dreamed of a regular lawn rake, with its 
curved back and capacious maw. On such a little 
lawn, it is the king among rakes, small as it is. 
So do not take our word for it, but get a short- 
toothed rake, and find a greater pleasure than ever 
in working in the garden, and a facility in accom- 
plishing it, altogether unknown before you wrought 
with a short-toothed rake ! 





For the New England Farmer. 


LITTLE THINGS: 
Or, A WALK IN My GarbeEn....No. 7. 


I have just been out to examine into the condi- 
trees. Everything here 
keep it from being bro- 


tion of my ne es 
must be tied to a stake to 
ken down by the snow. ile mpcrerns my ob- 
servations, I spied an apple on the ground that had 
passed through the winter without any other pro- 
tection than a snow-bank. While looking at it, I 
was led to think of the causes of 
THE SWEATING OF APPLES. 

I have been led to suspect for two years past, 
that popular opinion was wrong in regard to apple 
sweating ; and these suspicions have become much 
strengthened during the present winter. Last fall, 
I gathered my apples later than usual, and put 
them into my cellar earlier than ‘usual, and during a 
very warm day. They did not sweat at all. 
not? Because I did not them into the cellar 
with a temperature much below the cellar itself, 
so as to condense the moisture of the cellar upon 
them. Will apples sweat in a sealed glass jar? 
I much doubt it, under any circumstances. as 
any one ever tried the experiment? I remember 
a few years since, of filling a barrel in which brown 
sugar had been kept. ‘The apples were brought 
from the orchard on a cold morning, and put into 
a room adjoining the kitchen. In a short time, a 
stream of water had passed the length of the room, 
from the moisture of the apples and the sugar, 
Now I may be wrong, all wrong; if so, will some 
pomologist convince me by direct proof from his 
own experience ? 

My conclusions.—Carry your apples into the cel- 
lar in the middle of the day, when they are warm 
and dry, rather than on some cold morning, for 
fear they will freeze. As I have got from the 
den into the orchard, I will look at my various 
methods of 

MANURING OLD TREES. 

I doubt the economy of placing manure around 
the trunks of old apple trees. Come along with 
me, and I will give you my reasons, Here are two 
trees, very vigorous, bear well, Between them a 
large pine stump was dug up, nine years ago, and 
the cavity was not filled, but became a receptacle 
for the trimmings of the trees, from year to year, 
where they have decayed, and into which the roots 
of these have penetrated, and furnished abundant 
nourishment. Let us take the next two trees, yes, 
four of them. The soil is rather poor around, as is 
the case with those before mentioned. SoI thought 
I would place some manure around the trunks, al- 
most every year, but they have borne but few ap- 
ples. Let us go still farther, Here are two trees 
whose roots extend twenty feet into a deeply 
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trenched and highly manured as bed. 
These trees bear abundantly. Indeed, one of them 
bears every year, supplying me with cooking apples 
four months in the year. There stand several trees 
whose roots extend beyond the enclosure into the 
chip yard. These bear every year, or nearly so. 
If we now will look at the roots of an old tree, we 
shall find a few fibrous roots beneath the trunk, 
but the healthy, large, growing roots, will stretch 
off at a distance for = 

My conclusions.—If you have a wheelbarrow 
load of manure of any kind, dig a hole eight or ten 
feet from the tree, and bury it up, and you need 
have no fears that it will be lost. But what is the 
matter with those 

YOUNG BALDWIN TREES. 

They are dead; every one of them,—winter- 
killed. I believe that better success would attend 
the setting out of young orchards, here in Maine, 
if seedlings were allowed to grow until sufficiently 
large to be grafted into the tops. This was formerly 
practised with complete success. I do not believe 
that one-half the trees brought into Maine, for five 

ears past, will ever bear apples. They are small, 
fable to be broken down by snow, or cattle, as well 
as to be winter-killed. Many become stinted, and 
worthless. The Baldwin, here in Maine, should be 
grafted only into old trees. To boast ofa tree that 
will bear in a few years from the seed, is no gain at all. 
It never will make a great tree, no more than a pert 
boy, much above his years, will make a great man. 
The first scion I ever got, bore an apple the same 
year. This was seventeen years ago, and it has not 
grown, nor borne much since. A forced develop- 
ment will be of short duration, whether in man, 


beast, or vegetable. 

My conclusions.—That I shall let m na 
grow till of sufficient size to graft into the branch- 
es, transplant with care, graft the second year, and 
have a bearing orchard sooner, and at less expense, 
than my neighbors, who adopt the prevailing meth- 
od. N. T. T. 

Bethel, Me., April 15, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having been induced by the ma- 
ny flaming commendations of the Superphosphate 
of Lime, which have appeared in most of our agri- 
cultural papers, to experiment a little with that ar- 
ticle, I consider it but fair that others should have 
the benefit of my experience. 

On a greensward field plowed deep, finely pul- 
verized, and manured at the rate of about twenty 
loads per acre, I applied De Burg’s No. 1 Super- 
phosphate to corn, putting in each hill with the 
seed as much of the fertilizer as could be dipped 
out with a common table spoon. Part of the field 
was treated in this manner, to a = plaster was 
applied, and a small corner left without either. At 
no time during the season could the slightest dif- 
ference between the three portions be perceived. 
Soil a warm, rich loam. 

To another field, broken up the fall previous, 
otherwise similarly treated, but having a soil not 
quite so light or warm, I applied the Superphos- 
phate, with the exception of a small portion left 
without. Result the same. 


I also applied it to potatoes in the same manner 


and quantity. They were planted on old ground, 
vane noe et treated with Superphosphate, 
and part with r. The crop—as well as the 
corn—was goot but no difference in favor of the 
Superphosphate. 

neighbor of mine made similar experiments, 
with like results. The year previous, he made al- 
most all sorts of experiments with Peruvian guano, 
and never could discover, from its effects, where he 
had but it. 

The conclusion to which these and other experi- 
ments have brought us, is that although amateur 
farmers may, with these much vaunted fertilizers, 
produce some fancy (or fancied) results on your 
sterile Massachusetts soils, yet up here in cold Ver- 
mont, (where we have milder winters than they do 
five hundred miles south of us,) nature is altogeth- 
er too fast for them. F. A. D. 

Rutland, Vt. 





MELONS. 


Melons of all kinds require a light, warm and 
rich soil. That which seems best adapted to their 
growth, is a light sandy loam, with a pervious sub- 
soil,and a texture susceptible of easy disintegration 
and fine tilth. Pasture lands of this character usu- 
ally produce abundantly, if limed or dressed with 
house ashes. They should be broken the previous 
year, say in August, and if practicable, on a wet 
day, and allowed to lie fallow. The next Spring 
they should receive a good dressing of well decom- 
posed manure, which should be worked in and in- 
corporated thoroughly with the soil, and the seed 
planted in hills not less than six feet apart. Some 
recommend eight feet as the proper distance be- 
tween the hills, but this we consider as useless waste 
of soil, six feet being space enough for the largest 
and most luxuriant vines. Some gardeners prefer 
sheep manure for the hills, allowing from one to 
three bushels to every plant—the number preserved 
in each hill. The strong tendency, however, of 
this manure to ferment vidlently, and the conse- 
quent speedy evolution of the fructifying gases be- 
fore the plants have attained a development sufii- 
cient to prevent their waste by assimilation, ren- 
ders it less efficacious than that in which the econ- 
omy of fermentation is less rapid and energetic, 
unless indeed it be applied after the plants are ful- 
ly developed, and in a condition to appropriate rap- 
idly their pabulum. Like all plants with broad 
leaves, the melon is not severely affected by mod- 
erate degrees of drought. It standsa sharp drought 
better than most vegetables, but when fruiting the 
preservation of humidity occasions a shrinking of 
the fruit, and circumscribes the productiveness of 
the vines. Irrigation is frequently resorted to at 
this season of its development, and always with 
beneficial results. Soap sudx is the best articie 
that can be used, probably, for this purpose. It 
contains the food of plants in a state of perfect so- 
lution, and induces a healthful and rapid growth, 





besides acting as a remedy for many diseases to 
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which vines of the culmiferous class are subject to- 
wards the close of the season. Urine, in which 
gypsum has been mixed, is also a good article for 
invigorating melons, and other vines of a similar 
kind. It should, however, be permitted to ferment, 
or be greatly reduced with water before being ap- 
plied, as in its fresh state it would prove rather det- 
rimental than otherwise to the vines. Water from 
the barn-yard, which is rich in carbonaceous mat- 
ter, and saturated with various fertilizing salts, 
tends to urge forward the growth, and induce a 
more liberal development of fruit. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE PAST WINTER. 


In the course of the winter I had occasion to 

s three times over the road from this place to 

West, and I often heard it remarked that 

such a winter was never known. A similar remark 

is made almost every year, and to a certain extent, 

it may be true. If we compare any number of 

years, perhaps we shall find no two eractly alike, 
yet there is a general similarity. 

True, the past winter was one of almost uninter- 
rupted cold weather, but the temperature was much 
more equable than in some others, the extreme be- 
ing several degrees nearer together than in the 
winter of 1854. In one particular, however, it was 
remarkable. From the 23d of the 12th month, to 


the 14th of the 3d month—76 days—we had no 
thaw in this region. 


In the night of the 11th of 
the 2nd month it rained at Boston, but at this place, 
and in the same latitude several hundred miles west, 
scarcely rain enough fell to be perceived. The 
snow on the south side of roofs frequently melted, 
but it did not soften in the road by the influence of 
the sun, during the above named period. 

The usual “January thaw” was completely lost. 
Water was very low; many wells which afforded 
water throughout the dry summer of 1854, entire- 
ly failed. 

Snow at the South and West was much deeper 
than usual, but in this vicinity it was not so deep as 
it frequently is, though as far as I have seen or 
heard, it was drifted as much as ever. The wind 
blew almost incessantly about sir weeks, and an in- 
terdict seemed to be laid upon travelling, although 
from an article which appears on page 159 of the 
current volume of the Monthly Farmer, over the 
signature of “C, Goodrich,” we might infer that 
northern Vermont presented an exception. I think 
his travels did not extend beyond those good side- 
walks of which he speaks, and that his knowledge 
of the regularity with which the cars run from Bur- 
lington to Rouse’s Point must have been based up- 
on “hear-say,” or he would hardly have made such 
assertions. I shouldnot have called his statements 
in question if I had not had some experience in 
travelling on that road. 

The 12th of 2nd month last I went from Frank- 
lin, N. H.,to St. Albans, Vt. The train was due at 
St. Albans 10 minutes before 8 o’clock, P. M., but 
we did not arrive until nine. A gentleman from 
Boston, then present, informed me that he went 
over the road three weeks before, and did not ar- 
rive until midnight. I also learned that for a con- 
siderable time the cars had been an hour or more 


“behind time.” The night was very cold and windy, 
and the next morning the train from Burlington 
was half an hour late, and we were detai an 
hour and a half in consequence of the snow 
which had blown into the road during the night, 

ing us two hours late at Rouse’s Point, But 
friend G. says “the cars have not been detained one 
minute by snow.” 

The pages of the WV. E. Farmer will probably 
be read by future generations, and it is a matter of 
importance that they convey correct information. 

now, except the large drifts, is nearly gone, but 
the weather is dry and cool. We had some light 
showers the 12th inst., but it froze hard in the 
nye In the morning of the 13th the mercury 
fell to 20°, and it did not thaw in the shade dur- 
ing the day. 
obins and Blue-birds were seen here the 3d, 
and we “ now a peytty full na of vernal 
songsters, e season for making maple a 
pears to be nearly closed, and the bare fields, on 
leasant mornings, remind the farmer that another 
usy season has arrived. L. VARNEY. 
andwich, N. H., 4 mo. 17th, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 


POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 


I notice in the pyar ang papers that a differ- 
ence of opinion still exists as to the relative value 
of large and small potatoes for seed. Most of the 
speculative writers on this, as well as other subjects, 
= ee to have formed their opinions on the result 
of a single experiment. No wonder, then, that 
their experience leads to different conclusions, 
Every man of but slight observation knows that in 
some seasons, with weather ap tly favorable, 
certain crops will be light, and the reverse in other 
seasons, These results will be further affected in 
different soils, and under the same treatment. 
Even in the same season, apparently in similar soil, 
and under the same treatment, wide results are no- 
ticed. Itis no uncommon thing for the production 
of one hill of potatoes, for instance, to be double 
that of other hills in the same lot, with no appa- 
rent difference in seed, soil or treatment. Hence, 
no safe inference of a general rule can be inferred 
from a single experiment in the same season— 
much less when the experiment embraces two sea- 
sons. I am led to these remarks on reading a 
communication in the Farmer from Bridgewater, 
Oct. 22d, signed H. 

From my experience and observation, I am con- 
vinced no certain inference can be formed of the 
relative value of seed of any kind, or of manure, or 
of treatment, from asingle experiment. The result 
may be materially affected by numerous causes hid 
den or apparent, I do not think the mere selec- 
tion for seed of large or small potatoes affords any 
test at all, without reference to the circumstances 
whether the small are unripe, late productions of a 
species of larger size, or the mature dwarfs of the 
same, or are the production from small or e 
seed for a series of years, or of one year only, 
The effect, if any, between large and small seed 
will not be fully developed at once. A series of 
experiments pursued for many years, by oo 
the small potatoes, raised from small seed, an 





large potatoes from seed, will alone be of any 
value ; deciding hy aol Sixty or seventy 
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years ago, there was a species of potatoes generally 
cultivated, of a blue color, very excellent, but not 
large, though they yielded pretty well in the great 
number in a hill of small ones. Of course the lar- 
ger ones were picked out through the winter for 

ily use, leaving small potatoes for seed. For 
that, or some other reason, the crops became light, 
and but few produced large enough to cook. My 
brother, who occupied the farm on which I was 
brought up, commenced selecting his seed in the 
fall, when harvesting his potatoes, and other farm 
productions. He selected the largest of the blue 
potatoes for a series of years for seed, and planted 
no small ones. The result was, that in the course 
of fifteen years or more, these blue potatoes pro- 
duced much larger crops, and much larger potatoes, 
instead of having the variety run down, as it is be- 
lieved by many, all varieties will in that time. But 
another unexpected result followed. We all know 
that the over large potatoes of any variety are not 
of so good quality as those of a medium size. By 
selecting the largest, my brother necessarily select- 
ed those of inferior quality, and by raising from 
them, he not only got tubers of improved size, but 
of superior quality, and thus materially changed the 
variety, both for quality and productiveness. I 
have Theva the productiveness of corn materially 
changed in the same way ; not in a single year, but 
in a long series of years, though the change in a 
single year was scarcely perceptible. 

tuFUS McINTIRE. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ROAD-SIDE SHADE TREES. 
FRIEND Brown: —Are you not often forcibly 


struck at seeing or experiencing the comfort of 


some old shade tree on the road-side in your pe- 


How charming the in through 
the towns lying along the Connecticut river, with 
their lofty, shading elms. Two men and two days’ 
work upon every farm, in planting forest trees, 
would add much to the rural beauty of the farm, 
the pleasure of the traveller, and very little ex- 
pense for so praiseworthy an object. Friend B., 
jcan you not propose some plan of association for 
\this object? You wield an efficient pen; allow us 
the pleasure to hear from you. 
Yours truly, 
New York, April 21. 


H. P. 


REMARKS.—There—if that appeal, with all the 
delightful associations it has awakened, will not 
arouse every man, woman and child, to plant a 
tree, we know not what will. We are not all idle, 


friend P., nor forgetful of the comforts and charms 
of an old tree. Associations, as well as individuals, 
all over Massachusetts, and we hope, New England, 
are engaged in the good work of planting. 





MONEY AND MATRIMONY! 

Every week, we are invited to publish advertise- 
ments of one sort and another, to raise money, or 
obtain a wife, in a manner not consistent with the 
principles upon which this paper is conducted.— 
Sometimes an important mechanical secret is to be 
divulged, at others medicinal, and now, with the 
cash enclosed, it is to help a disconsolate wight to 
obtain a wife! In this way we cannot do it. But 
privately, we would inform our unfortunate friend, 
\he may, perhaps, get a little courting done by proxy, 
if all that he sets forth in his bill is correct. We 





destrian walks or drives through the country?) , . 
What, but a good old elm, ash, walnut or chesnut, |W@nt money, and we like matrimony, and are al- 
gives grace and beauty to a farmer’s dwelling? | ways willing to help an honest man to either in an 
To the stranger, it attracts the eye and leaves plea-| honest way, provided he will put his own shoulders 


sant recollections. To the scattered family in far 
off climes, what clustering reminiscences, identified 
with every leaf that unfolds itself. The music of 
the oriole, its ingeniously wrought nest hanging on 
the waving limb, like a reticule upon a lady’s arm; 
the old swing, that chilled with fear, and dizzied 
the brain of innocent childhood; how like magic 
the mind rushes back to the old shade tree that 
waves its branches over the maternal, the ancestral 
home. Nature’s knife cuts away no such revered 
tie. Time enshrines it, as the back-ground and 
picture of pleasant memories. 

But I am forgetting my task. Farmers, land- 
holders, all,—trees by the roadside add value to 
your property; to this you will not object. They 
add beauty to your home, and comfort to the trav- 
eller. The time and cost in planting, how insigni- 
ficant on this small portion of your premises. Your 
own forest will furnish them all. The cherry is a 
rapid grower, almost sure to live. In a few years 
this would furnish fruit for the poor, and food for 
birds. Opposite _ fruit orchards, to avoid shade, 
a out the maple, ash or walnut. We notice some 

ave an idea of the ornamental, by misplacing for- 
est trees inside of the orchard fence. ‘This is the 
roper place for fruit trees, which should be set ten 
eet from the wall. Shade trees have a more be- 
coming appearance outside the wall, and at such 
distance from it as to give shade to the road. 


|to the wheel and try to help himself. But, as we 
|have often done before, we return the letter and 
money to L., and advise the writer to put on his 
“go-to-meeting-suit,” and make a desperate adven- 
ture among the fair ones in his own proper person, 


“There swims no goose so gray, but soon or late 
*T will find some bonest gander for her mate.” 


The sentiment is just as good reversed, friend, 
so take courage, and “make an effort.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORSES AT CATTLE SHOWS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Unwilling to train in borrowed 
\plumes, and having been charged with writing the 
‘article in your paper of the 12th inst., on “Horses 
‘at Cattle Shows, beg leave to disclaim entirely 
jall knowledge of, or connection with said article. 
| Although I am an admirer of fine horses, in their 
| proper places, I am not in favor of exhibiting 
| fast horses, at our shows, or of trying their speed, 
‘either on the public ways, or in adjoining enclosures, 
on these occasions. The experience of the last 
year in Essex in this matter, should operate as @ 
velo on all such movements. I forbear to say more, 
hoping that our exhibitions will continue to prosper, 
in the use of their sober and legitimate purposes. 
Essex, Senior. 
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TRAINING AND PRUNING. 

Much has been written and said upon this sub- 
ject—enough, one would think, to satisfy all who 
have the work to do, to perform it properly. But 
such is not the fact, as persons of observation may 
see in every ride they take in the country. It isa 
severe loss to the farmer to purchase fifty or a hun- 
dred trees, plow and manure his ground, plant the 
trees and tend them with care for a dozen years, 
and then ruin them, or reduce their lives one-half; 
poor, mutilated, dying things, before they have ar- 
rived at the common age of maturity. 

There is such a veneration for old customs, that 
men insist upon pruning in the months of March, 
April and May, and continue in the practice, though 
they constantly complain that their orchard “does 
not do well, and that something is the matter.” 

Two trees have grown up under our eye, stand- 
ing within thirty feet of each other, both crooked, 
low-limbed, mis-shapen trees to begin with. Now, 
at the age of ten years, one of them, judiciously 


stand at nearly five feet, yet there is no wound to 
be seen where the first set were taken off. We 
have no doubt that apple trees bear more fruit, and 
are less liable to be broken, where they are trained 
with short stems. But if cultivation is important, 
they must be carried higher. 

The tree represented below, was, to begin with, 
as handsome as the other; it has been cultivated 
and tended the same, but has been trained more in 
accordance with the old notions of pruning. It is 
evidently 


tended, is 


A WELL-SHAPED TREE. 


The tree itself appears far better than the idea 


given of it in thisengraving. Its trunk is straight, 
all the limbs having plenty of room, and large and 


vigorous, while the top is compact, with a symme- 


try and grace which at once attract the beholder. 
When such a tree is full grown, its top may be trav- 
elled over with ease to gather the fruit, and with 
little danger to the person or to the tree itself. The 
main branches coming out as they do at nearly 
right angles with the stem, may drop their extrem- 
ities to the ground without being injured, and are 
rarely broken by the wind. When this tree was 
purchased from the nursery, the first limbs came 
out three feet from the crown of the root—they now 


A TREE WITHOUT GRACE OR SYMMETRY. 


These trees were sketched by one of the best ar- 
tists in this city, and give a fair but not exact rep- 
resentation. The first one does not appear so well 
as the tree itself, and the second is slightly carica- 
tured. 

We have often given our ideas of pruning, and 
cannot do more than to give merely an outline now. 
Never cut off a limb of more than half an inch in 
diameter in the months of March, April or May; 
but cut in June, October or November, and always 
cover the wound, even of small limbs, with gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol. Cut out where limbs 
cross, or where they incline too many of them to 
the inside of the tree. Do not cut off the young 
side shoots and leaves in the growing season, as 
they are placed there to elaborate the sap, and will 
increase the growth of the tree. 

As a general thing, too much pruning is done to 
young trees. If started judiciously, they need but 
little, very little trimming, annually, so that if the 
owner of a young orchard has an uncontrollable de- 
sire to use his knife, he had better supply his pock- 
ets with several pieces of soft pine wood, before he 
takes a stroll through his orchard, Prevention is 
better than cure. 
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THE FARMER'S HOME. 


We have really but few farm houses and farm 
barns that approximate that style of architecture or 
utility of arrangement so essential to pleasing effect 
and to the highest comfort and convenience of the 
occupant, ; 

I would not urge the farmer to an extravagant 
outlay for a house to live in, but I would have him 
keep in view neatness of appearance, comfort and 
convenience. 

Every one knows, who has them, what inconve- 
nient houses and barns are; but once built, it is no 
easy matter to improve them; if ever undertaken, 
they are seldom put right. It is in building as in 
every thing else, always cheapest in the end to be- 
gin right. 

Every man’s house should be a house in the broad 
and best meaning of that word; neatness and order 
should be the presiding divinity of the place. This 
cannot be unless each part shall have a correspond- 
— to every other part. 

e grounds should be more ample and better 
arranged than is generally common, admitting of 
such an arrangement of out-buildings as will add to 
the convenience and general appearance of the 
whole. 

No farmer’s house is a comfortable home if crowd- 
ed to the line of the highway in front, or closely at- 
tacked by pig-styes and bird-lofts in the rear. There 
should be room, also, for ample shade. Sylva is 
the fair Goddess that sheds her choice blessings on 
him who leads a rural life, little less than Ceres, the 
annual draught from whose horn is so grateful. 

The barns of the farmer should be constructed 
after the most utilitarian model. While it needsa 
combination of utility and nice taste to plan and 
construct a home that shall be worthy of the name, 
it requires not a less combination to construct a set 
of farm-barns. The health and thrift of stock will 
depend much upon the comfort and convenience of 
the stable arrangement. Facility for performing 
the labor in and about the barns will be greatly in- 
creased, by constructing every part only after the 
best model. Housing of manures is an important 
consideration with every farmer, and should not be 
overlooked in laying plans for farm buildings in 
which stock of any kind is to be kept. 

In short, every thing about farm buildings should 
be commenced right from the foundation, if we 
would have what is really desirable, and that shall 
best subserve the purpose intended.— Western Pa- 


per. 





BUILDING CISTERNS. 


Eight years ago, while building my house, I dug 
a hole seven feet deep, six feet in diameter at top, 
three feet at centre, sloping the bottom like the 
large end of an egg. The soil where made, mostly 
clay in composition. Used equal parts of water- 
lime and coarse, clean sand for covering. After it 
had dried, eoated thoroughly with a white-wash 
made from cement to fill any cracks occasioned by 
the drying process. Laid three pieces of white- 
oak scantling across the top with a covering of 
two-inch plank matched together, and a trap-door 
to admit ingress for the purpose of cleaning it out 
as occasion required. Where cisterns are thus 
constructed, the first filling of water should be 
pumped out. After that it will be as soft as though 
caught ina barrel. It matters not what the soil 


is, if it but holds its shape till the mortar sets. 
I have seen them dug in a bed of sand with good 
success. It must not be allowed to freeze. 

My cellar bottom is composed of the same mate- 
rial, with this difference: one part cement with 
two of very coarse gravel. I think five barrels of 
water-lime sufficient for a cellar 24 by 40 feet, one 
and a half inches thick of mortar. Make the bot- 
tom of the cellar a little convex. Put the cement 
on with a trowel. In a few weeks you have a bot- 
tom as hard asa rock. In hot weather throw on 
cold water and scrub off with a broom; the water 
will run off the edges into the drain, and you will 
have a sweet, cool cellar in the hottest weather. 
Observe the same caution as with the cistern, viz., 
keep out the frost.—Rural Vew- Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A VISIT TO SIMPSON’S GRAPERY IN 
SAXONVILLE. 


TALK AT A GREEN-HOUSE COLLATION. 

Mr. Epiror:— While visiting a green-house 
grapery, rermy past month, some interesting 
subjects were discussed relative to the physiology 
of the growth of the grape vine, and on the func- 
tions which different parts of the plant play, in 
their progress of growth and of fruiting. Some of 
these thoughts may not prove wholly uninterestin 
to the general farmer or to the grape grower, an 
I shall therefore report them for their considera- 
tion. 

The great object of nature in the formation of fruit, 
is reproduction of the plant by seed. This is the 
strongest vital effort of the plant. The pulp of the 
grape and the flesh of the peach, plum, apple and 
pear is _— around the seed, not only as food for 
man and animals, but also for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to transport the seed to other spots of 
earth, where they may be cast upon the ground 
and grow. The winged thistle-seed, and the feath- 
ered seeds of the maple and pines, obtain their lo- 
comotion by aid of the wind, and the oily and nu- 
tritious nuts and acorns find a planter in the ever 
active squirrel, who plants thousands for one that 
he opens and eats. Thus this nimble animal, by 
his instinct, is forced to become nature’s planter of 
forests of oaks and of walnuts, and some species, 
especially the red squirrel, rejoice in lugging away 
and planting the white pine cones. 

Birds distribute the seeds of berries profusely 
over the plains, and aid their growth by a guano 
dressing as they drop them on the soil. The burr 
sticks to the wool of sheep, to the hairy coat of cat- 
tle, and to the clothes of man, and thus finds its 
means of gaining a new location and soil. The co- 
coa nut floats on the river and even on the sea, and 
is wafted to distant islands. Every plant has some 
method of sending its seed abroad. These facts 
must strike every observing mind as the provisions 
made by the Author of Nature for distributing his 
vegetable productions over the earth. 

The seed—and what is it? It contains the em- 
bryo plant, and the nutriment required for its early 
development, its mother’s milk in its most concen- 
trated form; it is analogous to the egg of a bird, 
containing the embryo and the nutriment the young 
animal requires before it can shift for itself. The 








seed contains around the germ, what is styled by 
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botanists, its muci or albumen; around this is 
laid up in most a quantity of starch, a sub- 
stance readily changeable into gum, and then into 
sugar, by the action of the albumen, which forms, 
by chemical changes, the principle called diostase. 
In other plants an amy ous substance takes 
the place of starch, and undergoes peculiar chemi- 
cal changes in the process of germination. In the 
bean pea and in cucurbitaceous plants, such as the 
pampkin, squash, cucumber and melon, it changes 
into organized cotyledonous leaves, as it pushes 
from the soil and meets the light. In cereal grains 
we have the mucilage in the chit, then the layer of 
starch mingled with cellulose, and around this a 
hard substance called gluten, containing a fixed oil 
in cells. This is more observable in the grain of 
Indian corn. This gluten, which is the last of the 
ingredients to decompose in the soil, furnishes am- 
moniacal products. The starch forms first gum 
and then grape sugar. The phosphates are all con- 
tained close around the germ in the chit or muci- 
lage. All seeds are formed on similar principles, 
and there isa pant unity in their plan. 

The seed of the grape is richly supplied with 
phosphates and with the alkalies, potash chiefly, 
with some soda. It bears also the organic nutri- 
ment of the embryo vine. The production of these 
little seeds, or grape stones, as they are called, is 
the most elaborate performed by the plant, and 
during the process, the grape ceases to swell, and 
becomes almost stationary in its functions of growth, 
so far as the eye can discover. Its whole ener- 
gies are bent on perfecting of the seed. This ac- 
complished, then the grapes undergo a sudden 
change, and begin what the cultivator calls the sec- 
ond swell of the fruit, when it becomes full of 
juices, which change by ripening into saccharine 
and aromatic syrups, tempting the palate of man. 
If, in out-door growth, there happens to come 
on a few rainy days, the grapes swell quite large- 
ly, but are not so sweet as if less liberally sup- 
plied with water. Hence, the judicious gardener 
takes the hint from nature, and wishing to pro- 
duce more concentrated saccharine, and higher 
flavored juices, is sparing in his supply of water to 
the roots; and if he understands vegetable physi- 
ology, he is not guilty of the barbarism of plucking 
off the leaves from his vines, by which he would in 
part, at least, defeat the elaboration of the sap, 
which is forming the sweet juices of the grape. Tt 
is an error to remove the leaves under the belief 
that by so doing more sunlight may come to the 
bunches of grapes. It is on the leaves the sun- 
light must fall, to produce the proper elaboration of 
the sap. Every boy who has picked wild grapes 
in the swamps, knows that only sour grapes are 
found on branches that have lost their foliage. To 
pluck off the leaves from a plant, is analogous to 
the removal of the lungs of an animal, and the 
diminution of them is like the destruction of a por- 
tion of the lungs. 

The circulation of plants was next discussed. By 
what power does the sap ascend in the stem P— 
Is it by capillary attraction? Is it by attraction of 
the buds? These were two of the old botanical 
theories, If by capillary attraction, allowing it to 
be equivalent to the production of a perfect vacuum, 
it can only raise the sap from 34 to 40 feet, and if it 
is assumed to be owing to the attraction of the buds, 
the same objection stands in the way, viz., that it 





will not account for the elevation of a column of 


sap from 100 to 200 feet in our tall trees and high 
climbing vines. 

The sap must then ascend by a vis a tergo—or 
rather, a force from below,—and this force we find 
in the beautiful discovery of M. Dutrocht of endos- 
mose, or internal impulse. If we tie a piece of blad- 
der over the mouth of a small jar or cupping glass, 
open at the bottom, so as to makea false bottom 
to the jar by the membrane, and then fill thejar 
with a syrup of sugar, or any fluid denser than wa- 
ter, and attach an open tube to the neck of the jar, 
and then sink the jar to its neck in water, it is ob- 
vious that there is no difference of pressure between 
the inside and outside ; still in a quarter of an hour 
it will be observed that the fluid rises in the tube, 
and will continue to rise until it overflows at its u 
per opening. Now this membraneous bottom is 

uivalent to the spongiole or the rootlet of the 
plant. But if we add a series of diaphragms in our 
tube, instead of obstructing the ascent of the liquid, 
they will each give it a lift, and so it will go on as- 
cending to the highest part. In the stem of a plant 
are myriads of these crossing diaphragms, and each 
one of them tends to lift the sap upwards, while 
some of the lateral ones direct it to the glandular 
apparatus of the plant. The evaporation from the 
leaves continuously inspissates the liquid sap, and it 
becomes more and more endosmetrical, as it be- 
comes denser by this process. 

In winter and during the rest of plants, the sap 
in the roots becomes denser, and is ready with the 
return of warmth and moisture to absorb water and 
saline and soluble organic matters from the soil. — 
When the sap reaches the green buds, they swell 
and put forth their leaves; these leaves are acted 
upon by sunlight in such a manner as to effect the 
most marvellous chemical changes in the sap; car- 
bonic acid gas from the air is greedily absorbed by 
the leaves, and oxygen gas is exhaled in its place, 
This carbonic acid gas, the poisonous breath of ani- 
mal respiration, and the product of combustion of 
carbonaceous fuel, is changed into the proper juice 
of the plant,—forms fm sugar, and many other 
of the ingredients we find in the fruit. In the chem- 
ist’s laboratory, red hot potassium is required for 
the reduction of carbon from carbonic acid, but in 
the finer chemistry of plants, this decomposition is 
slowly and silently effected, without the dazzling 
red blaze of the chemist’s experiment. Not only is 
the carbon of wood produced, but also an infinite 
number of hydorocarbonaceous substances, inimita- 
ble by the chemist, and organic substances which 
vegetable life alone can produce, are formed. So 
rapid is the absorption deahain acid gas by fresh 
and healthy foliage, —— to full sunlight, that 
according to Dumas and Cahours, if a branch is in- 
closed in a glass globe, and a blast of air is driven 
through it by the bellows, all the carbonic acid is 
abstracted from the air by the foliage. 

It was formerly supposed that plants produced 
carbonic acid during the night, and hence the idea 
of Virgil, that the evening shade is unfavorable to 
singers was supposed to be justified by this botani- 
cal view of the matter. But more exact researches 
have shown that plants do not produce carbonic 
acid, but only allow that which they absorb from 
the earth to pass their stomata or breathing pores 
of their foliage. 

Years ago, while encamped in the unbroken for- 
ests of Maine, I often reflected upon this physiolog- 
ical theory of the older botanists and chemists, and 
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could not reconcile it with the fact, that, although 
encamped amid deep groves, and all covered with 

reen faoven, we enjoyed the most perfect health. 
Modern researches have corrected this erroneous 
theory, and it is now known that the sum total of 
the action of a plant in confined air, is to remove its 
carbonic acid, and to replace it by pure oxygen. 
Hence, the fears of some persons, of injurious ef- 
fects coming from the growth of plants in a sleep- 
ing-room, are unfounded. 

n the absence of sunlight the leaves of plants 
droop, and they are said to sleep in the night. It 
is true they do not elaborate the sap, as they do 
under the influence of sunlight, but the circulation 
of the sap goes on still, both by night and by day. 
In the green-house, the lower temperature of night 
should be imitated by reducing the heat of the fur- 
naces, and it is well to bring the temperature down 
to 50° or 60° F., while in the daytime it may be 
carried to 80°; and perhaps, if moisture is abun- 
dant, still higher. Heat undoubtedly hastens the 
circulation of the sap, while the sunlight causes the 
leaves to elaborate it. When there is no sunlight 
there is less necessity of heat. 

When a plant has formed its fruit, it ripens it 
and the wood, and at length begins to form its 
buds, the foliage dropping from the stalks. When 
these processes are completed the work is all done, 
and if cold comes on, the vine takes its winter’s 
rest. Or the grape-grower, like Mr. Simpson, sub- 
stitutes a tropical dry season for a winter, and puts 
his vines to rest in midsummer. He has lately be- 
come more daring in his theories, and questions 
the necessity of any season of rest to the vine after 
it has made preparations for a new growth by per- 
fecting its wood and preparing its buds, and thinks 
the vines may, by proper treatment, be at. once set 
at work again. This theory, however, requires a 
ee verification before it should be adopted, 
or there may be processes necessary to the health 
of the vine which take place in its glandular appa- 
ratus during the period of repose. The experiment 
is one wart of a careful trial, but it will require 
several years’ time to test it. It may turn out that 
the period of rest is merely one of fallowing of the 
soil about the roots of the vine. If this is the case, 
and the plant itself needs no more rest, then it 
will be easy to apply the matters required in the 
soil, so as to have all ready in a moment, that four 
or five months’ fallowing would produce. It would 
be practicable then to hers grapes ripening every 
month in the year, without a very great number of 
vines. Green-house culture is destined to become 
more than a mere expensive luxury. Window 
glass can now be produced as cheap as shingles, 
and iron sashes may be made at a low cost, so that 


good and permanent green-houses may be con-|P® 


structed, in which the most desirable. vegetables 
and fruits may be grown in winter as well as in 
summer, and to an extent far beyond that which 
has thus far been attained. 

By having a number of green-houses connected, 
it is possible to economize the heat of the fires, by 
passing the heated air from one room into the oth- 
er, and employing graduated temperatures in them 
all; and by having a sufficient number of rooms, 
to raise large crops, the constant employment of 
several gardeners and laborers in their manage- 
ment could be afforded. 

There is room for improvement in the construc- 
tion of green-houses, and in rendering them less 


liable to the accidents of frost in winter, and pro- 
bably improvements may be made in the embank- 
ments, and in heating the borders, These, howev- 
er, are questions to be considered by i 
gardeners, rather than 4 the chemist and 


ogist. T. Jackson, M. 
State AssavER, &0., 32 
Boston, May 1, 1856. 


ae 
Srauer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE FARMER'S LIFE. 


BY H. D. WHITE. 
T love the farmer’s quiet life— 
His peaceful home devoid of strife, 
With sweet contentment blessed ; 
I love the virtues of his heart, 
Which peace, and joy, and love, impart 
Around his humble rest. 


T love the scenes of social mirth, 

That brighten round his evening hearth, 
With joy unmixed, replete ; 

Where friendship’s smile, and love’s sly leer, 

Are seen through-joy’s transparent tear, 
And TRUE friends only meet. 


I love the labor and the toil, 
That clothe with beauty Freedom’s soil, 
Where despot never trod! 
And where each task, from turmoil free, 
Great God, is sanctified by Thee, 
And consecrates the sod. 


I love the bloomy hills and dales— 

Their healthful winds and odorous gales, 
Untainted by disease ; 

I love the tales and legends old, 

By white-haired sires at twilight told, 
?Mid scenes of shadowy ease. 


I love whate’er the seasons bring,— 
The flowers that blush—the birds that sing, 
Eve’s low Xolean breeze,— 
The vernal smiles—the Summer’s charms— 
The Autumn’s fruits—the Winter’s storms— 
All charm in their degrees. 
Windham, Me., 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Sir :—I am aware that gypsum or plaster of 


oe is extensively used by farmers throughout the 
nited States, and in Great Britain. Our island 
abounds with it, in almost every creek and harbor, 
and yet none of our farmers use it in any shape! 
probably, they do not know its value, or how to ap- 
ply it to the soil. Will you or some of your corres- 
ndents be kind enough to furnish the following 
information respecting its use and application ? 

Ist. Is it generally used in its raw state, or burnt 
into lime ? 

2d. What kind of soil would be most benefited 
hy its application ? 

3d. Is it mixed with compost and plowed in as 
a fertilizer ? 

4th. What is the best time to apply it to the soil 
for grass ? 

5th. What is the average cost of the mills used 
for grinding it? A SUBSCRIBER. 

North Sydney, Cape Breton, April 12, 1856. 





P. 8. Some plaster is white, and some light blue: 
the latter isthe hardest, which is the best 
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THE GARDEN. 

Every farmer, every mechanic, in short, every in- 
dividual of whatever standing or profession, should 
have a garden. There are few who are so circum- 
stanced as not to be able to procure land for this 
purpose. Ifa farmer, owning your hundred or two 
hundred acres of land, you can of course devote as 
much of your premises to the cultivation of vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers, as your preferences may 
suggest, or you can have your front garden, your 
flower garden, and your garden for the cultivation 
of the more substantial productions; and you can 
have each so arranged and managed as to subserve 
the purposes of both ornament and use. There is 
nothing derogatory in this business, even to the 
loftiest intellect. Let those who cavil at this asser- 
tion, and look upon gardening as a plebeian voca- 
tion, look at Domitian pointing exultingly to the 
cabbage he had cultivated,—at the immortal Cin- 
cinnatus, called from the peaceful cultivation of his 
three jugera of soil, to command the armies of im- 
perial Rome; at Washington and Jefferson, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Clay and Van Buren, as well as 
many other illustrious warriors, philosophers and 
statesmen, both of the past and present day. 

The mechanic who is tied down to his seat or 
bench during the long and wearisome day, and 
whose sedentary avocation renders a certain degree 
of active exercise essential to health, will find the 
garden an excellent theatre for the relaxation both 
of mind and nerves. Here pleasure and the pur- 
suit of health may be combined with profit, and the 
increase of blessings rendered equal, or nearly so, 
to that of his “working hours.” 

To every sedentary person, whether mechanic or 
lawyer, minister -or “man of pleasure,” we would 
say, unhesitatingly, plant a garden. Have some 
vegetable growing upon which you can bestow your 
hours of unoceupied time, your periods of leisure 
and lassitude, and thus escape that terrible ennui 
which is ever the cause of the idle and unoccupied. 
No man can be happy or healthy without some em- 
ployment—something to stir his blood and send it 
in healthful currents through his veins. The more 
open and regular this exercise, the more healthy 
and happy he will be. 


‘Ye fostering breezes, blow! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year! Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think these last theme: unworthy of your ear; 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste by Greece refined. 
In ancient times the sacred plow employed 
The kings and awful fathers of ag 





RANDALL & Jones’ Hanp Corn PLANTER.—The 
reader will find an advertisement concerning this 
implement in another column. We first heard of 
it, standing in the midst of the most beautiful 
field of corn that we saw, in the autumn of 1854. 


Tt was on the farm of Soron Carrer, Esq., of 
Leominster,-who said the field was planted with 
this machine, and that he considered corn dropt 
close, better than to have the kernels spread apart. 
The doctrine sounded strange to us, but on inquiry 
we found many people agreeing with Mr. Carter. 
Last year we dropt our corn close, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, liking the plan better than the old 
practice. 

We find the following letter from Mr. Carter, 
among other testimonials of the implement. 


Leominster, Jan. 24, 1856. 

I used one of Randall & Jones’ Corn Planting 
Machines, for dropping the corn on two acres of 
land, newly broken up, covering it with the hoe. I 
think it would have covered it sufficiently without 
the hoe, as I used it to plant half an acre, on which 
the hoe was not used. This came up well, and 
more even as to number of stalks in the hill, than 
common hand dropping. The general objection 
made to the machine, that it leaves the corn too 
close together, is not, in my opinion, an objection, 
but an advantage, as the rows can be cultivated 
nearer together than otherwise; it is also less 
work to hoe with the corn planted close than with 
it spread, especially where the land is weedy. 

Soon CARTER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have read with much interest the 
report of your Legislative Agricultural Meetings, as 
published in the p sean be as yet with more amuse- 
ment than edification. Why is it there is such a 
diversity of opinion entertained by those of equally 
high agricultural attainments on almost every sub- 
ject under discussion ? Their opinions, whether cor- 
rect or otherwise, are widespread, and thousands 
here in N. H. read the weekly reports of their do- 
ings in quest of information. But who can know 
the truth when doctors disagree? One says that 
peat or meadow muck is the only substance to be 
depended on to renovate our farms and bring them 
back to their primitive productiveness. Another 
says it is valueless, or not worth the trouble of draw- 
ing—compost, stable-manure, lime, plaster of paris, 
guano, &c., &c., all have their advocates and oppo- 
nents relative to their comparative value. 

Now, Sir, in charity, 1 believe all are right, or 
nearly so, and the whole difference arises from the 
diversity of soil they cultivate or the different meth- 
ods of applying the manure. Unlike the broad prai- 
ries of the West, our N. E. farms, and even fields 
of the same farm, differ materially in soil, and re- 

uire different cultivation. We are told by some, 
that we should bury manure as deep as ible 
with the plow, and by others that we should spread 
it on the surface, to produce the best results. Now 
we know that both cannot be right, relative to the 
same piece of land, and yet they may be as to dif- 
ferent soils. The different kinds of soil even in N. 
E. are not so numerous that there may not be some 
established method for the cultivation of each, or at 
least some undeniable facts as starting points from 
which we may improve, and without which we seem 
to be groping in the dark, or sailing without chart 





or éompass, 
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Agriculture, although the first, best, and noblest 
employment of man, is yet but imperfectly under- 
stood. Chemists have done something to promote 
its objects by informing us of the constituents and 
food necessary to promote the growth of plants, 
but have left us nearly in the dark in relation to the 
best method of supplying or applying the same.— 
That knowledge, with numerous other objects of 
inquiry, can be gained by no other means than by 

ractical and experimental farmers, for which we 
Took to your agricultural meetings with much solic- 
itude. If we, as working farmers, can have new 
and well demonstrated facts, we should draw our 
own inferences, and if we should err, it would only 
prompt us to more intense inquiries. The truth 
that the gases arising from the decomposition and 
putrifaction of manure is the cause of all vegetation, 
as demonstrated by Sir Humphry Davey, is truly 
valuable; at least it has been sotome. It hes 
taught me the effect of manure on vegetation, and— 

First, that it need not of necessity come in con- 
tact with the earth or roots of the meow 

Second, that the exhalations arising from it and 
imbibed by the plants is the true cause of their 
growth. 

Third, that the frequent stirring the earth around 
the plants has the same effect as uncorking a new 
set of bottles. 

Fourth, that manure spread on the surface loses 
much of its fertilizing properties before the plants 
come up, or before they are of sufficient growth to 
imbibe them. 

Fifth, burying it deep is similar to keeping the 
bottles continually sealed. 

Sizth, land highly charged with manure, if plowed 
in the fall, should be plowed so deep as to bury all 
the manure, that the frosts may seal up the gases 
and keep them for use the ensuing summer.— 
These are but few of the inferences from the ex- 
periment of Sir H. Davey. 

Now it is very desirable that some of your weal- 
thy and intelligent Massachusetts farmers should 
make some such experiments as the above. They 
would confer a great favor on the whole farming 
Srey They have means and leisure, and can 

0 it. 

I would add, that taking the hint from Sir H. D., 
I tried the same experiment with plaster of paris 
in my corn field, with precisely similar results; that 
is, setting the plaster in dishes under the hills in 
the field promiscuously, where there had been no 
other plaster used. 

Yours respectfully, 

Orfordville, N. H., Feb. 15, 1856. 


H. 8. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PEARLASH. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—Your chemical friend of Jan- 
uary 5th does not give the whole process of manu- 
facturing pearlash, and as I am somewhat familiar 
with the whole matter, I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing :—What “Chem.” calls pearlash, is only 
scorched salts, and are of a greyish color. This 
process of heating them in the oven, only burns out 
the coarse and lighter impurities, and leaves them 
in a more condensed and heavier form. Another 
process is still required, to separate their impurities 
from the pure salts, or pearlash of commerce. 
Chem’s. pearlash, or what I call scorched salts, are 





dissolved in water, when the impurities will settle 
at the bottom, which they would not do in the 
black salts, because they were too light. I mean 
the impurities were too light. This liquid is now 
carefully drained off and evaporated, or boiled to 
dryness, and is called while salts, and is, of course, 
in a purified state. These salts are again put into 
the oven, such as Chem. describes, and heated until 
the oven appears to be full of sparks of liquid fire, 
such as comes from the blacksmith’s forge, just be- 
fore the iron melts; it is now taken out and cooled 
off, and is ready for market, and is truly white as 
snow itself. M. 8. WoopwarD. 
Bath, 1856. 





ACID IN THE SOIL. 


The presence of free uncombined acids in the soil, 
affords one of the most insuperable barriers to suc- 
cessful and profitable cultivation by which the efforts 
of the farmer can possibly be opposed. How these 
acids act, is sufficiently explained by Mr. Ruffin, in 
his essay on “Calcareous Manures.” The presence of 
acids, he says, “by preventing or retarding putrefac- 
tion, keeps the vegetable matter inert, and even hurt- 
ful on cultivated lands ; and the crops are still fur- 
ther jured by taking up the acids with their nutri- 
ment. A sufficient quantity of calcareous earth, that 
is,earth where lime is present mixed with the soil, 
will immediately neutralize the acid and destroy its 
powers; the soil, released from its baneful influ- 
encees, will be rendered capable, for the first time, 
of exerting the fertility which it really possesses. 
Calcareous earth has also the power of altering both 
the texture and absorbency of soils.” 

On all lands where there is a growth of red sor- 
rel, acids of some kind abound in a free and uncom- 
bined state, and it is only by adopting some emend- 
atory powers of culture, orby the application of 
neutralizing substances—such as lime, ashes, &c.,— 
that they can ever be rendered fertile in the pro- 
duction of valuable crops. 

On lands where sorrel seemed determined to 
overpower every other plant, we have eradicated it 
effectually, by the use of lime and ashes, but at the 
same time giving the soil a more generous manuring, 
and more careful cultivation with the hoe. We 
have, therefore, no doubt of the correctness of the 
statement by Mr. Ruffin, who is a very careful and 
experienced cultivator himself. 

It is important that the farmer observe very 
closely what the natural prevailing product of his 
soil is, as this will indicate more correctly, perhaps, 
than anything else, what sort of a corrective is 
required. If sorrel greatly abounds, or wormwood, 
or the daisy, or bulbous-rooted grasses, state the 
fact at the farmers’ club, and discuss it, drawing 
out the experience of each, or, if necessary, get an 
analysis of the plant, and learn what the character 
of the soil is in which it flourishes so well; then, 
perhaps the proper correctives may be applied. 
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APRIL 19, 1775, AND APRIL 19, 1856. 
WRITTEN FOR THE ANNUAL Festrvat oF THE CencornD Fak- 
MERS’ CLUB, APRIL 19, 1856. 

Four score years and one have past, 
And this the natal day, 

Since Concord heard the war-cry blast 
For battle’s fierce array : 


Since o’er these hills, or through the vale 
When April’s sunshine beamed, 

As sire to son has told the tale, 
Old England’s banner streamed. 


It crossed the Atlantic’s surging tide 
At tyranny’s command, 

To cast its shadow far and wide 
O’er this our native land. 


It came with drum, and squeaking fife, 
And bristling bayonets bright,— 

With men equipped for bloody strife, 
Freedom’s young bud to blight. 


On war-clad steeds, with swords unsheathed, 
Their leaders rode in pride ; 

Nor deemed that here in Concord breathed 
Bold hearts to check their stride. 


Our fathers left their peaceful toil, 
To meet the invading band, 

To free their hearths, their homes, their soil, 
From tyranny’s rude hand. 


And bade them hurl that banner down, 
Nor plant their standard here ; 

We serve no king, we own no crown, 
Nor earthly monarch fear. 


The conflict of that glorious morn 
Yon monument shall tell 

To generations yet unborn, 
Of those who fought—who fell. 


That struggle o’er, these fields are ours 
To plant, to sow, to till; 

They teem with fruit, they’re bright with flowers, 
And spacious granaries fill. 


In valleys low, by hill-side steep, 
Or where the plains extend, 

Are grazing herds, or bleating sheep, 
Or ripening harvests bend. 


Ascend yon hill with verdure clad, 
Or crowned with towering trees ; 

Not the blest view that Moses had 
Could more delight or please— 


When on the mount the patriarch stood, 
Led by Jehovah’s hand, 

He saw beyond old Jordan’s flood, 
Canaan—promised land. 


So from our Pisgah’s heights we view, 
Where’er the eye may roam, 

Bathed in the sunlight or the dew, 
The farmer’s happy home. 


His acres broad around him lay 
Tn furrow or in sward, 

His toils are hard from day to day, 
But—Plenty’s the reward. 


With toil-worn hands, by sweat of brow, 
The Primeval Fiat said, 

**Go till the earth, its surface plow, 
By labor earn your bread. 


For thy transgression, this the doom, 
From Paradise to go, 

Where Eden’s flowers perennial bloom 
And fruits uncultured grow. 


Thistles and thorns the earth shall yield, 
Dust shall return to dust, 





Cursed for thy sin is every field— 
But in my promise trust. 


Earth shall bring forth her sure increase, 
Seed time nor harvest fail, 

T’ve arched in heaven my bow of peace 
Where watery vapors sail.’? 


Nor yet alone was Adam doomed 
His Paradise to leave ; 

Where’er he went the flowers still bloomed, 
And with him wandered Eve. 


Her daughters fair are with us here, 
We have them by our side, 

Our cares to sooth, life’s paths to cheer, 
As matron, sister, bride. 


Home is not home where they are not, 
The garden is a waste, 

The hearth a cold, unsocial spot, 
Uniess by woman graced. 


In every varying scene of life, 
Where’er our lot be cast, 
Woman as mother, sister, wife, 
Is earliest and last. 
Concord, Mass., April 19, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 

There is a peculiar trait in the habits of this bird 
which I have never seen mentioned by any Natural- 
ist, and am at a loss to conceive why it should have 
escaped their notice, when such habits digress ma- 
terially from the general custom of all other birds. 
I allude to the time of their breeding. It is a fact 
which I have for many years noticed, that these 
birds do not commence building their nests until 
the month of July, while many kinds, who remain 
with us through the whole season, have reared their 
first brood, and have commenced laying their 
for the second. By careful observation and study 
with regard to this fact, I am led to the conclusion 
that, although the old birds find a sufficient quanti- 
ty of food at all seasons of the year, and the kind 
that is adapted to their wants, they would be unable 


to find in spring or early summer those new and 

milky seeds which are the necessary food for their 

young, for those seeds that have escaped vegetation 

are exceedingly hard and dry by ages and would 
oO 


be highly injurious to them as Had they 
been constructed with a pouch, as some birds are, 
into which the hardest grain or seeds may be re- 
ceived, and in a short time softened by the chyle 
formed in such pouch or stomach, as is the pigeon’s, 
they might commence their breeding earlier in the 
season, and not delay the time until a certain peri- 
od arrives. 

In the sev of nature ane 'o susasionl So Sanat 
beauty and harmony that exists h all the 
works of Him who is the contriver of them all.— 
How wonderful it is that the Goldfinzh, by a law of 
their nature, should not be allowed to bring forth 
their young before, nor after, but at the very time 
when those seeds used by them for food have com- 
menced their formation, or have passed into the 
milk, in which state they are more easily dissolved 
in their stomach, and at which time an abundant 
supply may always be found. 

ey sometimes feed their young on the pulps 
of barley, oats, and even Indian corn; but their 
principal and favorite food is the seeds of the au- 
tumnal hawk-weed and thistle. 
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They usually build upon some sapling, preferring 
the Maple to a chely od although they select 
so clean a tree, and build so neat a nest, they are 
exceedingly filthy in and around it, removing none 
of the excrements of their young from the time 
they are hatched till they have flown. One would 
hardly believe, on seeing it, after they are fledged, 
that this delicate looking bird that daily washes in 
the cleanest water, that gently runs over the peb- 
bles in some brook, reared their young if such a 
foul nest. I donot know of any bird that breeds 
amongst us, so filthy at home,nor of any when 
abroad who appear so clean, or-‘who seems to take 
so much real pleasure in washing. This habit of 
their frequent washing sepms not to have been no- 
ticed by Mr. Wilson, but, Mr. Audubon asserts that 
“they seldom alight om the ground, unless to pro- 
cure water, in which t1ey wash with great liveliness 
and pleasure.” ve ke ; a 

During spring and the first of summer, they 
rove about fn pe flocks, and'in July will assemble 
together in consiierable numbers on a particular 
tree, seemingly for no other purpose than to sing; 
these concerts sre held by them in the forenoon of 
each day for a week or ten days, after which I have 
noticed they very soon commence building their 
nest. Iam nclined to believe this is their time of 
courtship; aad that they have a purpose in thus as- 
sembling to,ether other than that of einging.. If 
perchance, one is heard in the air, the males utter 
their call-note with very great emphasis, particular- 
ly if it is a female; and while in her undulating 
flight she describes a circle preparatory to alighting 
(as is always the case,) they will stand almost 
erect, move their heads to the right and left, and 
burst simultaneously into song. They do not quar- 
rel, as male birds of other species usually do, at such 
times, nor do any of them manifest in the least 
degree a preference to either of the females; when 
they disperse,‘two or three leave the tree at the 
same time flying wide apart, or each bird taking a 
different direction. 

The nest of this bird that is now before us, is, as 
I have already remarked, usually placed on a sa 
a of the white maple, and built almost entirely 
of hemp, tow or wool, and lined with the softest 
material. Its exterior diameter is three inches, its 
interior diameter is 14 inches, and its depth is 14 
inches. The female usually lays four and sometimes 
five eggs of a uniform bluish white ; they are eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch in length, and seven-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, and they raise but one brood 
in a season. 

Some years the Goldfinch is a resident of the 
State of Massachusetts through all the seasons, and 
in winter a flock is often seen flitting from one field 
to another in search of food, of which in some in- 
stances they obtain a small allowance, as the deep 
snows sometimes bury, or the frozen rains encase 
the stalks of weeds and grasses, which contain the 
food upon which they live. 

Although a small bird, they are remarkably har- 
dy , enduring the rigors of winter, and sporting over 
the snow as blithe and contented as when they 
bisk in the sun, or bathe or plume their feathers in 
tke month of June, and it really seems rather than 
otherwise to them a season of pastime; but the 
cold winds which drive the snow from its northern 
home, brings with them their most dreaded enemy ; 
he perches upon some post in the fence, or topmost 


moving object within scope of his vision, and while 
the Goldfinches are busy in gleaning for food in a 
variety of positions, unconscious of an enemy about 
them, the “Butcher bird” drives in their midst, 
striking his victim and bearing him off to the near- 
est tree; at this the whole flock is alarmed and rise 
in the air, flying in all directions, not knowi 
which course to take, while in the confusion sm 
detachments are formed from the main flock who 
remain separate, until in subsequent time, they 
meet the same or some other party. A. F. 
Danversport, 1856. 





GOULD’S MURIATE OF LIME. 


We have made some expériments with this ma- 
nure, on wheat, and with fine results. Since that 
time it has been considerably improved by the ad- 
dition of liquid night soil—the component parts of 
this manure are all good. Below we give a letter 
from a gentleman who has tried it. 

Mr. JAMES GOULD :—I take the present oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the receipt of a barrel of 
your muriate of lime, about the middle of Aug., 
through the agency of C. Young & Co., Boston. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, and the 
drought which followed the long rains in July, a 


*\fair trial of its merits could hardly be expected. 


Yet the result of the experiments made with it 
was x satisfactory. I had a field of clover, 
from w ich I had already taken two crops, that 
season. Upon four:square rods of this field I ap- 
plied, as a to ing, about 40 pounds of muriate 
of lime. The effect produced, occasioned much 
surprise, for, where the fertilizer was applied, there 
the growth of clover was heavy, rank afd dark 
green; exhibiting a striking contrast between that 
portion which was top-dressed, and the remainder 
of the field which was not. I thought at the time, 
that this third crop which was fed off, was equal to 
the second crop which was cut. 

I tried this fertilizer upon different kinds of ve; 
etables, and in one instance, side by side with 
Mapes’ Superphosphate of Lime, upon a few drills 
of ruta-bagas, I could not perceive any difference 
in the result, though the yield from these drills so 
manured was greater than from the rest of the 


eld. 
I think that this muriate of lime must be a val- 


uable manure. Convinced by the result of these 
experiments, I intend to top-dress my grass lands 
and clover fields with it the next s 
Yours with respect, W. 
Grafton, Nov. 22d, 1855. 


a. ' HEELER. 





VINEGAR ANIMAL,—Hue, in his travels in China, 
gives a curious account of the “Vinegar Animal,” 
a polypus found in the Yellow Sea, which is 
in a large vessel filled with fresh water to which a 
few glasses of =— are added; and, after — 
or thirty days, this liquid is transformed into exce 
lent vinegar as clear as spring water, very strong, 
and of a very agreeable taste. Additions of pure 
water, without any more spirit, are all that is nec- 
essary to insure a perpetual supply. Like other 

lypi, it propagates from a detached limb. The 
ormic acid of ants, and the exudations of the slimy 
grub which feeds on our pear leaves, contain vine- 





“ranch of a tree, from which he can detect the least 


gar. 
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HOMES. 


We have taken considerable pains, and incurred \country, with contracted gables and eves, and stand- 


some expense, in laying before the reader a variety 
of styles of dwelling-houses, and the outbuildings 
which usually surround them. The wide circula- 
cf this journal demands this variety, because it goes 
into the hands of all classes of our people, each of 
which may find something in it to meet its general 
wants. The architectural rules which have from 
time to time been given, are from the best works on 
the subject which our country affords; and if they 
have not always met the exact wishes of the person 
building, they have, at least, presented a number of 
views of the case, and enabled him so to mingle 
them with his own, as to produce something near 
the desired result. 

It is not easy to say what shall be the architectu- 
ral style of a dwelling—what pitch its roof, how 
high its posts, what point of the compass its front 
shall face, or what ornamental work it shall receive, 
because every locality in the country requires some- 
thing appropriate to its own position and its gener- 
al surroundings, A square brick house, in the 


ing in the midst of a beautiful grove, would strike 
the most unobserving as sadly out of taste, and a 
blotch upon the natural objects about it. A cor- 
rect taste may build in such a spot so that there 
would be harmony between the buildings, the loca- 
tion and the immediate scenery, upon which the 
eye would dwell with pleasure, and nothing but 
agreeable emotions be excited in the mind. This 
taste we may greatly improve by attention and cul- 
tivation. To this end we make these suggestions 
and present our engraving. 

The appearance of the rural homes of New Eng 
land has greatly changed during the last fifty years, 
—and changed for the better. We are told that 
forty or fifty years ago there were two classes of 
farm houses prevalent, and that he was a bold in- 
novator who broke away from the style which had 
been adopted and sanctioned by almost universal 
consent. One of these styles was a large two-story 
square house, with two front rooms, with a front 
door between them, but no hall through the house, 
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a large kitchen back of these rooms, anda bed- 
room at its end. The chambers were arranged 
pretty much like the rooms below. One of the 
front rooms, that on the south corner, the kitchen 
and the bed-room, were usually finished and plas- 
tered, but often without paper or paint. In hun- 
dreds of cases, the remaining portions of the house 
were left untouched either by plane, trowel or paint- 
brush,—a monument of folly, and a verification 
of the fact, that the builder did not count the cost 
before he began. Some of these houses remain to 
this day, the most dismal and dreary looking habi- 
tations we have. The traveller, as he passes, may 
see through them in every direction; for those who 
erected such things were quite sure not to build 
where trees stood, or if any were there, to cut them 
down. 

The other style was the less pretending, cheaper, 
and yet more comfortable and convenient one-story 
house, with a sitting-room on one corner, a small 
bed-room behind it, a good-sized kitchen on the 
other end of the house with a bed-room, and a 
small sink-room behind the chimney. In both 
styles the chimney stood in the centre, occupying a 
goodly portion of the whole area, and containing 
bricks enough to build a modern fortification. 

At present, we believe both these styles are aban- 
doned as the peculiarities of a by-gone age.— 
It is found in this, as it isin other things, that a 
careful study of the matter will enable us to con- 
struct a good looking, convenient, and even orna- 
mented dwelling, at as little cost as one of the ghast- 
ly, unfinished castles of which we have spoken.— 
The whole matter of building is now reduced to so 
much of a certainty, that one may see his home in 
advance,—first, every stick of timber that is to com- 
pose it, and then in perspective. He may have his 
plans and estimates, and know, to a dollar, what his 
structure is to cost, as well as the farmer can give the 
cost of cultivating anacre of corn. And this every 
person building should do, and will find it an item 
of economy in the end. 

It was our intention to speak more of the sur- 
roundings of the house than of the house itself,— 
but that must be left for another time. 





Hay Covers.— Every Farmer his own Manufac- 
turer.—Take a piece or more of yard wide un- 
bleached cotton sheeting, that can be bought for 7 


to 8 cents per yard, and tack it up on the sunny 
side of the barn or board fence. Then prepare the 
following mixture, namely :—For one gallon of lin- 
seed oil, add about two pounds of beeswax. to be 
simmered together, and when taken from the fire, 
add about a quart of Japan. When it is cold, it 
should be about the thickness of paint. If too thin, 
add more wax, and if too thick, add more oil, then 
paint the cloth over, on one side only, with a com- 
mon painter’s brush, and after drying a day or two, 
take it down and cut it into squares; then pick u 
stones of about 6 or 8 ounces each, and get the fe- 





males of the family to sew one into each corner, 
and the thing is completed. It would be an im- 
provement to enclose the stones in a small bag and 
suspend them a few inches, which would be thought 
very little more trouble in so good a cause. No 
hemming the selvages is necessary. Cast-iron 
weights of 6 ounces each would cost about one cent 
apiece, but it is doubtful whether they would an- 
swer a better than stones. Every farmer 
should supply himself with these covers at once, as 
by and he will be too busy to attend to this 
matter. e immense losses sustained last year, 
by wet weather, should admonish him of its utmost 
importance. There is the best authority for stat- 
ing that the county of Worcester alone, which 
produces upwards of 145,000 tons of hay annually, 
would have saved $20,000 last year if the farmers 
had been supplied with these hay covers.—Hamp- 
shire Gazette. 





THE FARMER A MAN OF TASTE. 


But the farmer of to-day should be not only a 
thoroughly educated man, and ssed of sound 
accomplishments; he should be pre-eminently a 
man of fine taste. He is an in-dweller of Nature’s 
‘Temple, and is every where surrounded by the beau- 
tiful creations of Art Supreme. Here he may take 
lessons from the choicest pencillings of a perfect 
Master. In matters of taste, order and neatness, 
the American farmer need be second to none; and 
these qualifications should be manifested in all his 
operations. 

When I see a farm laid out without regard to 
order or system, the fields taking shape as the con- 
venience of the moment might dictate, I conclude 
that the owner has never studied taste or economy. 
When I see the fences of a farm overgrown with 
bushes, briars, weeds, etc., it is quite clear to me 
that the man who “stays” there has very little taste, 
so far as his business is concerned. 

When in passing the domain of a large farmer, 
I find his spacious dwelling and his extensive barns 
and stables, side by side—door-yard and barn-yard 
in close juxtaposition—the latter odoriferous of its 
fertilizing contents—I at once see that with all his 
acquisitions, the proprietor has neglected to store 
his mind with a little humanizing taste—a few ideas 
and principles of order and propriety—which would 
have put his barns and stables, with all their un- 
pleasant accompaniments, back, in rear of the 
dwelling, where they belong, giving the latter prom- 
inence and character, showing that the farmer and 
his household believe themselves superior to the 
beasts of the stall, and are unwilling to live virtual- 
ly in their midst. 

When I see a door-yard overgrown with wild 
grass and weeds, the fence shabby, no flowers or 
trees about, I know at once that there is no taste 
there, in doors or out.—Betts’ Agricultural Ad- 
dress. ~ 





Corn Starcu.—Another large manufactory of 
starch from Indian corn, is about to be established 
in the Scotia Valley. A company at Columbus, Ohio, 
it is reported, are about to put up buildings and 
machinery sufficient to work up six hundred bush- 
els of corn a day. Such use of corn will do less 


p| mischief in the world than some other modes of 


using it, largely practiced in Ohio. 
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CLEAN YOUR CELLARS. 


By a beneficial arrangement of Providence, 


and odors most prejudicial to human life are light- 


er than the air which surrounds us,and as soon 
as disengaged, rise immediately to the upper at- 
magne to be purified, and then re 


to be 


again. . 
The warmer the weather, the more peice): are 
these gases generated, and the more rapidly do 
they rise, hence it is, that in the most miasmatic 
regions of the tropics, the traveller can with safety 
pursue his journey at mid-day, but to do so in the 
cool of the evening, or morning, or midnight, would 
be certain death. 

Hence also the popular but too sweeping dread 
of “night air.” To apply this scientific truth to prac- 
tical life in reference to the cellars under our dwell- 
ings, is the object of this article. 

In the first place, no dwelling-house ought to 
have a cellar, But in large cities, the value of the 
land makes them a seeming necessity, but it is only 
seeming, for during many years residence in New 
Orleans, we do not remember to have seen half-a- 
dozen cellars. But if we must have them, let sci- 
ence construct them in such a manner, and common 
sense use them in such a way as to obviate the in- 
juries which would otherwise result from them. 

The ceilings of cellars should be well plastered, 
in order most effectually to prevent the ascent of 
dampness and noisome odors through the joints of 
the flooring. 

The bottom of the cellar should be well paved 
with stone; cobble stones are perhaps best; over 
this should be poured, to the extent of several 
inches in thickness, water lime cement, or such oth- 
er material as is known to acquire in time almost 
the hardness of stone; this keens the dampness of 
the earth below. 

If additional dryness is desired for special = 
oses, in parts of the cellar, let common scantling 
e laid down, at convenient distances, and loose 

boards be laid across them for convenience of re- 
moval and sweeping under, when cleaning time of 
the year comes. 

The walls should be plastered, in order to pre- 
vent the dust from settling on the innumerable pro- 
jections of a common stone wall. 

Shelves should ‘be arranged in the centre of the 
cellar, not in the corners, or against the walls ; these 
shelves should hang from the* ceiling, by wooden 
arms, attached firmly before plastering, thus you 
make all free from rats. 

To those who are so fortunate as to own the 
houses in which they live, we recommend the month 
of June as the most appropriate time for the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

et everything not absolutely nailed fast, be re- 
moved into the yard, and exposed to the sun, and 
if you please, remain for a week or two, so as to af- 
ford opportunity for a thorough drying. 

Let the walls and floors be swept thoroughly, on 
four or five different days, and let a coat of good 
whitewashing be laid on. 

These things should be done once a year, and 
one day in the week at least, except in mid winter, 
every opening in the cellar, for several hours, about 
noon, should be thrown wide, so as to allow as com- 
Hees ventilation as possible. Scientific men have 
forced on the common mind, by slow degrees, the 
importance of a daily ventilation of our sleeping- 





m ongnieye ruses: now none but the careless or 
most obtuse neglect it; but few think of venti- 
lating their cellars, although it is apparent the noi- 
some dampness is constantly rising upwards and 
pervading the whole dwelling. 

Emanations from cellars do not kill in a night, if 
they did, universal attention would be forced to 
their proper management, but it is certain, from the 
very nature of things, that unclean, damp, and 
mouldy cellars, with their sepulchral fumes, do un- 
dermine the health of multitudes of families, and 
send many of their members to an untimely grave ; 
especially must it be so in New York, where the 
houses are generally constructed in such a manner, 
that the aaeat access to the cellar, for coal, wood 
vegetables, etc., is within the building, and every 
time the cellar door is opened, the draught from 
the grating in the street drives the accumulation of 
the preceding hours directly upwards into the halls 
and rooms of the dwelling, there to be breathed 
over and over again, by every member of the house- 
hold, thus poisoning the very springs of life, and 
polluting the whole blood. 

With these views we earnestly advise our city 
readers, as a life-saving thought, in the selection of 
a dwelling for the ensuing year, to give ten per 
cent. more for a home which has a model cellar; you 
eve? more than ame i in sane min, in all prob- 
ability, to say nothing of taking pills, and dro 
and bitters, and gin, from one mc end to im 
other.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


That ee influence exercised by the mind 
over the body, is well illustrated in the following 
case, contained in Dr. Warren’s excellent treatise 
on the “Preservation of Health :” 

“Sometime since a female presented herself to 
me, with a tumor, or swelling of the sub-maxillary 
gland of the neck. It was about the size of an egg, 
had lasted two years, and was so very hard that I 
considered any effort to dissipate it by medicine to 
be vain, and advised its removal by an operation. 

“To this, the patient could not bring her mind ; 
therefore, to satisfy her wish, some applications of 
considerable activity were directed to be made to 
the part, and these she pursued a number of weeks 
without any change. After this she called on me, 
and with some hesitation, begged to know whether 
an application recommended to her would, in my 
opinion, be safe. This consisted in applying the 
hand of a dead man three times to the diseased 
part. One of her neighbors now lay dead, and she 
had an opportunity of trying the experiment, if not 
thought dangerous. At first I was disposed to di- 
vert her from it, but recollecting the power of the 
imagination, gravely assured her that she might 
make the trial, without apprehension of serious 
consequences. Awhile after she presented hersel 
once more, and, with a smiling countenance, in- 
formed me she had used this remedy, and no oth- 
er; and on examining for the tumor, it had disap- 
peared.” 


AnTIQuiTy of Cow TaLk.—“Koh! koh! koh!” 
ejaculates the milkmaid when she calls her cow. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the Persians, more 
than two thousand years ago, used the very 
same word for the same purpose—to call their 
“moolies.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 


RURAL ECONOMY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES-—-No, 12. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. 


SOMERSET, GLOUCESTER, MONMOUTH, HEREFORD, 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESTER. 


If the southern region is the zone of the cereals, 
and the eastern counties the chief domain of the 
four-course system, the character of the western 
counties is grass, that primitive wealth of England. 
The rural prosperity of these counties is of old 
standing. At one time, the entire agricultural 
wealth of England was confined to grass, in the 
western districts and part of the central, and to the 
wheat lands of the south-eastern counties ; the rest 
of the island was nothing but heaths, marshes and 
mountains. Later, however, these wheat lands 
have beeen surpassed by the light lands, worked by 
the four-course rotation ; but. the grass lands have 
maintained their old superiority. The rain, which 
falls in the west of England, is three times more 
than in the east; and, perhaps, the lands of 
western England are nourished by the saline par- 
ticles, which the sea breezes bring, as well as by 
abundant rains, 

Now-a-days, this grass country, though enriched 
by manure, which successive generations of cattle 
have deposited upon it, begins to lag behind. Ag- 
riculturists, of the present day, are not very favora- 
ble to what is called old grass. But no change has 

et taken place, in the management of the grass 
lands of the western counties; the farmers of the pres- 
ent day, do just as their fathers did before them; and 
probably one-fourth of the United Kingdom is now 
in old grass. Nowhere else is found a like extent 
of land, giving such a revenue. The rents or prof- 
its of these, is half and more of their gross product. 
The labor bestowed upon them is scarcely anything, 
the capital required is small, the chances of loss 
small also; the whole is nearly sure profit. Thus 
we see rents given of as much as forty dollars the 
acre. 

Grass lands may be turned to account in three 
ways; for breeding stock, fattening, and the pro- 
duction of milk. Breeding is the least profitable 
of the three. To this, only the forest pastures are 
devoted. Fattening is looked upon as more lucra- 
tive and certain, where the pastures are of a better 
kind. But it is milk, which carries the day in Eng- 
land, and the cheese of these counties is highly es- 
teemed. 

For a few large estates to be met with in the 
western counties, there are a great many small 
ones, some of which are worked by their own pro- 
prietors. Indeed, in grass land districts, the na- 
ture of the prevailing occupation forbids its being 
carried on, on a large scale. 

The western counties are Somerset, Gloucester- 
shire, Monmouth, Hereford, Shropshire and Ches- 
ter. 

That portion of Somerset which borders on 
Devonshire, is mountainous and rugged, and con- 
tains one of the most desolate and uncultivated re- 
gions in the island—the granite moorland, called 
Exmoor Forest, rivaling Dartmoor in wildness. 
It is abandoned to a kind of half-wild sheep, and 
forms a refuge for the shyest kind of game, such 
as deer. As a set off to this, the vale of Taunton, 
bordering on Exmoor, is celebrated for its beauty 


and fertility, and all the country abounds in excel- 
» ave 
even $22 50 


lent pastures, Rents are very 
$7 50 the acre, and rising to $15, an 
in > vale. 

county uniting so many advantages, so near 
to London, and with euch. outlets as Bath and 
Bristol for its produce, favored with that beautiful 
grass vegetation, and with such high rents, might 
be supposed to be in a very flourishing condition. 
The working classes suffer, however, and the mani- 
|fest cause is over-population. This provokes un- 
|due competition for farms, and high rents, and too 
great division of lands. The population of the 
,county has risen from 280,000 in 1801, to 444,000, 
while the land has not proportionably increased 
in richness, The only eae for this untoward 
state of things, is either an increased production of 
land or a diminution of population. 

Gloucestershire, which adjoins Somerset, divides 
itself into two parts, which are called the Cots- 
wolds, or high unds, and the vale or valleys of 
the Severn and Avon. These two agricultural dis- 
tricts require to be considered separately. 

The Cotswolds form a series of table lands from 
500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea, intersect- 
ed by shallow valleys. The character of the soil is 
poor, and the climate cold. At one time they 
were almost entirely devoted to sheep pastures, but 
now, by means of the Norfolk rotation, and the 
aes of extra manure, remarkable results have 

een obtained. The average rent now reaches 
$4 00 the acre. The farms are extensive, and far- 
mers generally, well off. The cultivation begins 
with turnips, which are eaten off by sheep; ther 
comes barley with grass seeds; the third year, 
clover; the fourth, wheat. The chief stock is sheep, 
which is the old breed of the country, by, modern 
improvement made one of the best in England— 
rivaling the Dishley and Southdowns. The agri- 
culture of the Cotswolds may be held up as a mod- 
el for light and poor soils. 

The vale of Gloucester has been endowed by ne- 
ture more highly than the Cotswolds; but human 
industry has done less for it. The aver rents 
reach $7.00. The land is almost entirely under 
grass, and it holds its ancient and deserved reputa- 
tion for cheeses. Draining is not much resorted to, 
and the use of supplementary manures is not com- 
mon. The small aan are poor, and the proprie- 
tors not rich. No agtual distress meets the eye. It 
seems as if comfort and happiness would never fail, 
in the charming and refreshing valleys of the Sev- 
ern and the Avon, with their ever-green verdure, 
their luxuriant hedgerows, and thousands of graz- 
ing cattle; but the prosperity of the farmer does 
not correspond with the beauty of the vale. 

The small county of Monmouth, situate between 
the sea and the mountains, presents a great variety 
of aspects; towards the west and north, we have 
the rugged wildness of the Alps; while the east 
and south, bordering on the Wye, is a perfect gar- 
den. Cultivation by oxen is still sometimes to be 
seen there; but this is becoming more rare in Eng- 
land, every day. On the coast, rents rise very 
high, but fall as they near the mountains. 

"Herefordshire and Shropshire call for but little 
remark. Theyare generally hilly, and in the latter 
are numerous potteries and iron mines. The chief 
agricultural occupation is the breeding of that fine 
race of white faced red cattle, known by the name 
of Hereford. These cattle, which the graziers of 
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the midland counties purchase for fattening, fatten 

more readily than any other breed, when put upon 
pasture; and their beef is better than the 
m, but slower in forming. 

Last, comes the county of Chester, the richest of 
the six western counties. The fame of the Che- 
shire cheese has reached thousands who have never 
tasted it. Half the county, which contains 700,000 
acres, is under The number of milch cows it 
maintains is above one hundred thousand, and 
each gives from 200 to 400 pounds of cheese, and 
15 to 20 pounds of butter. Farming is much di- 
vided, and rents for grass lands are about $7 50 
the acre. 

The agricultural condition of the county is better 
and more prosperous than that of Gloucester and 
Somerset, owing probably to the neighborhood of the 
manufacturing districts, which offer immense outlets 
for its produce. Drainage is general, and the use of 
supplementary manures frequent. 

he ancient and prosperous rural economy of 
this county has not prevented the spirit of innova- 
tion. Mr. Littledale’s farm, on the Mersey, oppo- 
site Liverpool, is already famous. The cows on 
this farm are stabled throughout the year, which 
appears monstrous to the graziers of the neighbor- 
hood. In summer, they are fed on clover, Italian 

e grass and green vetches; in winter, on corn, 
chopped hay, turnips and beet roots. It is assert- 
ed, that, by this means, eighty-three milch cows 
and fifteen working horses are kept upon eighty 
acres. 

The Marquis of Westminster, a very extensive 
proprietor, and whose magnificent residence is the 
ornament of the county, is a great encourager of 
draining; he has tile works, which make a million 
of drain tiles in a year, and these he gives gratui- 
tously to his farmers. 

The Cheshire cheeses weigh from fifty to a hun- 
dred pounds each; the largest are considered the 
best; sone smaller are made in the shape of pine- 
apples, but they are not so much appreciated. It 
takes four quarts of milk to produce one pound of 
cheese. The red color which distinguishes the 
Cheshire cheese is produced by annotto, and they 
are sometimes kept as much aa three years, before 
they are sold for consumption. The cooler for 
the milk, the salting tub, the large and powerful 
presses, the weil-kept utensils of wood and iron, 
the store filled with these huge cheeses—every- 
thing in these dairies wears an air of comfort. 
Among the productions of rural economy, cheese is 
the most interesting; it furnishes the mass of the 
population, in all countries, with a wholesome, pal- 
atable, and nourishing food; easily carried, and 
easily —- cut in any quantity that may be 
needed, and requiring no preparation. It was the 
manufacture of cheese which enabled Holland and 
Switzerland, two of the noblest nations of modern 
Europe, to establish their independence ; as it was 
the development of her cotton manufactures which 
carried England through the wars of the French 
revolution. There is more connexion than is usual- 
ly supposed, between a nation’s political history and 
its rural economy. The making of cheese 
from Holland into England, along with turnip cul- 
tivation; both were weuhis gifts, perhaps the tur- 
nip the most so even, 

The trade in cheese appears likely to be greatly 
extended, in the present day. The rise in price 
shows the increased demand. Nothing, however, 





is more simple than to imitate the most esteemed 
qualities of Dutch, Swiss and English cheese ; it 
only requires a little attention, and a certain 
amo:nt of capital. M. 





THE COUNTRY CHILD. 


Child of the country! on the lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn, 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the wings of Spring ; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud ; 
Now running, shouting, ’mid sunbeams, 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting Echo’s empty sound, 
Now climbing up some old tall tree— 
For climbing’s sake—’tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 
Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 
CUNNINGHAM. 


MILLET AS FODDER. 
To secure a varvety of fodder ought to be an ob- 





ject of the farmer, as well as to securea large 


amount. Cattle will often eat a foddering of poor 
meadow hay with as much relish as they will the 
best timothy or clover; and this is evidence sufficient 
of the necessity of variety. But if, when we furnish 
variety, we can supply grasses of a nuteitive char- 
acter, that will at once gratify the appetite and con- 
tribute to the muscular system, then we introduce 
a fitness of things which will result in profit. 

It seems now to be so much of a settled opinion 
among farmers, that we shall continue to have dry 
hot summers and short pasture feed, that all resort 
to some green fodder to make up the deficiency— 
and this resort has been principally to green In- 
dian corn. Few have tried millet; but those who 
have, like it, and find it a profitable crop. Cut 
green and fed to stock, it is one of the best soiling 
crops we have—and made into hay, cattle eat it 
with as much avidity as they will our best grasses, 

The mode of culture is simple and easy. The 
ground should be rich, or at least in good condi- 
tion, finely pulverized, and sowed with seed about 
the first of June, using eight quarts te the acre ; we 
have never used more than this amount, and found 
it amply sufficient. When sowed as late as the 
tenth of June, it is not necessary to cut it until af- 
ter the rye and wheat crops are harvested, and the 
press of work is over. It is somewhat difficult to 
cure it, as it isa heavy, succulent plant. Cut # 
when the blossoms are just closing, and make it as 
clover hay is usually made. Hay caps may be used 
to great advantage in securing this crop, as it is 
necessary that it should be out two or three nights. 
A few square rods left to ripen will furnish an 
abundance of seed for another year. 





{> The post-office address of our friend N. P. 
Morrison, “The Apple Man,” is North Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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For the New England Farmer. \can be crippled in one winter, how long would it 

COLTS. take to ruin a colt under the same circumstances ? 

Parexo Bnowa:—My rar for that noble an Jp commen some Yer snc with MS, Hof 
imal, the horse, leads me to fully endorse the good ly vides my thi rd horse with this mistaken kind- 
practical hints of you correpondent, “MTCC. neg He instantly replied always buy the be 
po 8 ¥ Pe horses to be found, but they become diseased in the 


caped his notice, namely,—cleanliness, as re feet, soon after I get them; I keep them standi 
the pen, which has much to do with their feet, and upon their wed, well bedded iwtd and now 
consequently, their usefulness in after life. am convinced of my error.” 


The feet of a colt are supposed to be tender,| “ipyis is subject of vast importance, and I hope 
spongy and susceptible, as pag ag ote an old|it will be thoroughly Sinceasoh| by persons of expe- 
horse; now, suppose the colt-pen to as winter's! vience and scientific attainments, as it regards the 
accumulation of filthy droppings, and never to be pathology and diseases of the horse. If it is mal- 


cleaned out till planting time—with an occasional practice that has made so many tender-footed hors- 
littering of straw for decency’s sake. Very soon, fer- es, let us look to it. 


mentation, heat, and almost fire, is — in this 
hot-bed, so ignorantly, yet so kindly prepared for 
the colt. His feet, or body are in constant contact. REARING CALVES. 
If he lies down, he burns; if he stands, his feet are BY F. HOLBROOK. 

absorbing powerful ammonial gases—disease is 
taking hold; the young hoof begins to grow dry, 
hard and horny,—ring-bones begin to clasp the 
ankles—the joints stiffen, and by the time the foot 
is ready for the shoe, he is oftentimes crippled 
and of little value. The pungency of these gases, 
must be hurtful to the lungs as well as the feet. 





Take the calf from its dam when a few days or 
a week old, according to the condition of the cow’s 
bag, and learn it to drink new milk, warm from 
the cow, feeding it thus twice a day till four or six 
weeks old. Then begin quite gradually to lessen 
the quantity of new milk, adding, in place of that 


a : , taken away, an equal measure of skimmed milk— 
When children are born with corns on their toes,| +. milk, previous to skimming, having stood about 
we shall believe colts are born with diseased feet— ie of 
. - . |twelve hours, and, before it is given to the calf, 
not till then. While a calf at five weeks old is|) +15 been warmed to the temperature of the new 
worth but ten dollars, the promising colt may be 8 P 


milk. So graduate the reduction of the new and 
} pad ag hundred dollars—take good care of] +}. sadition of the skimmed milk, that the latter 


Mr. Editor, I write from experience upon this shall constitute the entire mess for the calf when it 
ad ’ 


matter, as many of your readers know. I spoiled gee Bo = age of eight or hye weeks. Poste. 
’ : ‘ ~~ | the calf is five or six weeks old, give it a few dry 
tro has and ney the third on by allowing asaya moderate andl diy, and incre 
filth, well littered down to keep them clean. My Eile a6 0 tine, GR ot and efter ten wockeet Gee 
ilies Gaia’ Vad bet my practice was treacher- the calf shall receive about a pint per day ; "also, at 
ously wrong ; “Old Fanny” was rapidly crippling the age of five weeks, begin to feed a little nice fine 
upon her hot bedding of manure, but was saved in hog, Wass the anil t ton works enn Sey ee 
time, by substituting a hard plank floor. A French ret we hacen a — . = rey! _ 
a Pr Wy : ‘i welve hours before being skimmed; also at an 
wre Ft me gh he sa bal th, hore ler ti ag, te Gunny of mik may be, grad 
edie aantiens eon” Wee diet Ge ally lessened, and water substituted for the milk 
colt ake clean floor, (and the old sd onal )- taken away, so that when the calf is twelve or four- 
It expands the hoof, hardens and prepares it for — sage * my nme chalihe Me noliy at ance. 
after service. It would be about as convenient to rrertyes pay coe oy ma” — A on ee 
get the butter out of a dog’s throat, as to make pee peo 


some farmers believe this hard floor doctrine—yet| wag weaned ffom milk-will have no season of te 
it is indisputably true. H. Poor. 


oe ining and falling away in flesh, or remaining sta- 
Brooklyn, L. 1, April, 1856. mn in soon —atl have no troublesome habit, 
P. 8. I take strong ground against Solomon Steele,| after the time for weaning, of sucking cows that 
Esq., of Derby Line, in h*~ treatment of colts. He|may chance to be in the pasture or yard with it, 
says, “I never allow a colt to stand upon a hard|and will be quite as large, plump and symmetrical 
floor before he is two years old, as I believe the prac-| when a yearling, as though it had been reared by 
tice to be prejudicial to the formation of good/the more expensive mode of sucking a cow. Dur- 
feet.” In the foregoing communication—written|ing the winter preceding the period when the calf 
two weeks since—I had anticipated Mr. S. on this| becomes a yearling, it should be fed on the best of 


very point. But with all due deference, if his plan| fine hay, with one quart of dry oats, or six to eight 


is to keep the colt bedded down, standing upon his! quarts of mashed roots, daily, It is not a good 
droppings, I should expect a contracted instead of practice to feed meal to young calves, either before 
an ——— hoof, superinduced by standing upon/or after weaning, the meal being too heating, injur- 
heated offal, the young feet absorbing, drying, be-|ing digestion and bringing on purging, and worse 
ing naturally feverish. If the young colt never still, if fed freely, causing the calf to grow out of 
esinges when he gallops over the frozen ground, shape, picked and scrawny. It is also difficult to 
why me A his feet submerged and softened by his| rear a nice well-shaped calf on gruel, because of 
filth at the risk of inoculating him with disease ?—/the meal of which the gruel is in made, and 
Will not a hard floor better prepare and spread the} because the quality for forming well-developed bone 
young foot for hard roads and paving stones, than|and a well-shaped body, which milk eminently pos- 
standing upon a soft substance? If an old horse] sesses, is too much lacking in the gruel. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
THE CABBAGE CROP. 

As I am about commencing the cultivation of 
cab I wish you to inform me which are the best 
varieties, both early and late, and what kind of ma- 
nure is best for them, and how near the hills ought 
to be to have them do well. ALDEN HILL. 

Hudson, N. H., May 5, 1856. 

REMARKS.—The early York is generally consid- 
ered the best for the first crop, and the large late 
Drumhead, for winter use. Good barn-yard ma- 
nure is better than any thing else, as a fertilizer, 
but if you want a specific take superphosphate of 
lime, and apply in the hill. Eighteen to twenty- 
four inches apart, according to size of cabbage. 


BROWN CORN—CALVES—SHEEP. 


Mr. Brown :—I saw a notice in the last Farmer, 
April 5, of King Philip’s corn, or brown corn. Can 
ou tell me its origin ? Did it come from one of the 
islands of the Winnipisiogee lake, N. H.? If not, 
and is as good as recommended by those gentlemen, 
every farmer should plant it. Where can it be 
procured, and at what price.? * 


CALVES. 


I saw in the Farmer about a year since a notice, 
or an article, on raising calves without suckling them 
on the mother. I have been trying to look it up, 
but have not succeeded ; will you please republish 
it, as you can probably refer to it in your Monthly 
Farmer, or perhaps you or some of your numerous 
correspondents will give us the “modus operandi,” 
afresh. 

SHEEP. 


I notice that some of gow correspondents re- 
commend very highly the South Down sheep. Hav- 
ing sold my fiock, I should like to obtain a few to 
commence with, of a kind that are peaceable, and 
will go in a pasture of about twenty acres. Are the 
South Downs peaceable? Where can they be ob- 
tained, and at what price? If some of the numer- 
ous readers of your excellent paper have this kind 
of sheep living near this section, should like to hear 
from them. 

Will Mr. R. C. Fay, of Lynn, give, through the 
Farmer, his method of training sheep so that they 
will not jump low walls when there is better feed 
the other side ? W. B. WEEKS. 

Gilford, April 11, 1856. 

ReMARKS.—The corn you speak of is the Brown 
Corn of Winnipisiogee Lake. At the seed stores. 

The article on rearing calves, was written by Mr. 
HOLBROOK, our Associate, and we give it in another 
column. 


HOW SHALL I LAY BARN FLOORS? 


Mr. Eprtor :—I wish to know which is the best 
way to have a barn floor laid so as to have it cheap 
and tight ? I mean the thrashing floor. Some lay 
two thicknesses, and some lay groove and tongue 
plank. I have seen plank tad down having the 
pa oe edges beveled so as to have the lower edges 
tight, thus allowing the dust and hay seed to fill 
the crack, making it tight. I should chink that 
when thrashing the dirt would pass out. Cc. 


CORN FOR FODDER. 


Mr. Eprror :—I would ask how corn stalks can 
best be raised for fodder, whether in drills, 
or sowing the broadcast? Ifin drills, what 
should be the distance apart? What kind of seed 
is best, the southern or our northern corn ? 

Would it not be best for late fodder planted in 
June P A. D. M. 
Hyannis, Cape Cod, 1856. 

Remarks.—Sow southern corn, white or yellow, 
in drills 34 feet apart. Begin immediately to sow 
a few drills, and sow occasionally till June. 


GREEN CORN FODDER, 

Mr. Epitor :—Please inform, me of the best 
method of curing green corn when planted for fod- 
der for winter use, and also of rearing young tur- 
keys. TRA B. SMITH. 

Dublin, N. H., 1856. A 

REMARKS.—Cut the corn and let it lie one or 
two days, then tie it up in very small bundles and 
straddle it on the walls, or set common fence posts, 
insert poles, and put the corn on them, or on any- 
thing that will keep the bundle from the ground. 
Millet is a better fodder crop than corn, 

Manage young turkeys much as chickens are, 
The important rule to be observed is—keep them 
from getting wet until they are at least four weeks 
old. Wet and cold are the great destroyers of 
young poultry. 


MURIATE OF LIME ON WHEAT. 
Mr. Eprtor :—I would inquire through you or 
“pie excellent paper, if any of your correspondents 
ave ever tried muriate of lime on wheat, if it has 
any fertilizing powers, and if it strengthens the straw 
like common lime, and how much per acre. 
Dresden, Me., 1856. SUBSCRIBER, 


REMARKS.—We have used it on wheat with ex- 
cellent results. From five to twenty barrels. 


SUMMER WHEAT. 


In 1855, I sowed a bushel of wheat the 26th of 
May, on one acre of ground that had been planted 
the year previous to corn, and harvested in the 
month of September, cleared and measured, 30 
bushels. I had no more ground prepared for 
wheat, so I tried an experiment. t plowed one 
acre of grass land, with a side hill plow, spread on 
ten loads of green manure, harrowed thoroughly 
the same day it was plowed, and sowed one bushel 
of wheat. I harvested 18 bushels of good clean 
wheat. The ground was plowed and the grain 
sowed after the 26th of May. Lewis HALL. 

Dover, N. H., April 16, 1856. 


TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS, 

“C.” recommends blowing off caterpillar nests 
with gunpowder—this has been practiced, but with 
great care, it has been found that the limbs are of- 
ten injured. ia) 


To G. H. H., Beckett, Mass.—The Eagle Hay 





Cutter is as good as any in use. 
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POISON DOG-WOOD—RED ANT. 

Mr. Eprtror:—Do you know of any means to 
destroy poison dog-wood? We have tried every- 
thing we have heard of, and to no purpose. 

Is there anything which will drive away the red 
emmet 2 A. A. E. Morse. 

Methuen, 1856. 

Remarks.—Can shed no light on the dog-wood, 
other than the common remedies of salt, fire, &c. 
To destroy the ants, dissolve a little brown sugar 
in a bowl, squeeze out a sponge in it, and lay the 
sponge on the shelf where the ants “most do con- 
gregate,” and when there are a million collected in 
it, throw it into hot water, then the sugar water, 
and place upon the shelf again. 

MICE AND FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Nourse :—I have noticed several instances 
of the depredations of mice upon fruit trees in dif- 
ferent localities. Having had experience in this 
way several years ago, I will state how I treated 
my trees, and saved them, although they were 
fairly girdled all around. It may not be known to 
all, if any. I hoed the dirt up around the tree, 
above the part girdled, and - om laid over ita 
quantity of green turf to keep it in place. The re- 
sult was, that new roots sprung out from the 
wounded trunk, quite around it, and the tree recov- 
ered, and grew well. Ina dry soil, a little plaster 
mixed with the dirt hoed up, would doubtless be 
of use in retaining the moisture. 

CHANDLER DEAN. 

Bridgewater, April 21st, 1856. 


WIRE FENCE—GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 


Tra Brown, ew Haven, Vt.—Mr. Nesmitu, 
of Lowell, was the original manufacturer of wire 
fence, and, we think, had a branch in New York. 
We have made inquiry of persons who have long 
practiced grafting the grape, and they state that 
the process is in no way dissimilar to that of graft- 
ing the apple, and that they are usually success- 


HOW TO CURE THE HEAVES. 

I wish to inquire through the columns of your 
pee if you know of any thing that will cure the 
eaves in a horse ? Ww. 8. W. 

REMARKS.—Treat your horse well, in every way, 
neither working him too hard, nor subjecting him 
to sudden changes of temperature ; then feed him 
morning and night on good clean timothy or red- 
top hay, cut, and wet with meal, and at noon four 
or five quarts of carrots, cut. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH OLD BONES ? 


Mr. Eprror :—How shall I dispose of a lot of 
old bones so as to make themuseful? 1. J. B. 


REMARKS.—TFf it is not convenient to dilute them 
with sulphuric acid, boil them in ley made of ashes 
until they can be pounded fine, or what is better, be- 


CULTURE OF PITCH PINES. 

To James J. Sawyer, Putnam, Ct.—Pitch pine 
seed may be obtained by Nourse, Mason & Co., 
Boston, at $3,00 a pound. It would probably take 
two pounds to sow an acre. Plow shallow furrows, 
say four or five inches deep, and four feet apart, 
and make the hills the same distance, and plant 
much as you would corn, with three, four or five 
seeds in a hill. Cultivate and keep weeds down. 


BEANS ON RYE LAND. 

Mr. Epiror:—Will beans grow on new land 
that had rye on it last year? The soil is ofa sandy 
oam. An answer to be depended on would be 
gladly received by me, and perhaps be a benefit to 
others. G. A. RayMonD, 
= Royalston, 1856. 

REMARKS.—We are a “practical farmer,” friend 
Raymond, laboring daily, both with head and 
hands, in the fields. We have felled the forest and 
burnt it; got in the rye, and had fine crops; but 
we never followed that crop with beans. But if 
you manure and tend well, keeping off all sheep 
and woodchucks from the beans, we can see no 
possible reason why your labor should not be abun- 
dantly blessed with an ample crop, if the season 
should be favorable. 


TO PREVENT LAMBS FROM BEING POISONED. 

I have practiced for several years with feeding 
my lambs a little laurel before they leave the barn 
in the spring, and have never known them to taste 
it afterwards. 

I would like to inquire if Whipple’s scythes are 
made now the same as in use eight or ten years 


ago. 
East Charlemont, April 24, 1856. 


REMARKS.—Whipple’s scythes are not manufac- 
tured now. 


HEN MANURE. 

I have quite a quantity of fowl manure which I 
am desirous of using inthe most profitable way for 
vines. How shall I use it? T. B. 

Westminster West, Vt. 

REMARKS.—Pulverize and scatter it over the 
hills, and work it in well with the rake. It will 
make you glad, and the vines too, as far as they 
know how to be. 


HEN MANURE. 

Mr. Epitor:—How do you think is the best 
way of applying hen manure to corn and garden 
vegetables ? is manure has been kept dry dur- 
ing the winter, and can be very easily pulverized. 

REMARKS.—Apply it to the hill, well mixed with 
the earth. _ 

SUBSCRIBER, South Hanson, Ms.—Mix super- 
phosphate of lime with your meadow muck for your 
crop of French turnips, and at the rate of 400 





come of a pasty consistency. 


pounds an acre. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW SQUASH FOR WINTER AND 
SPRING USE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I would recommend to Mr. 
E. G. Crowell, (and have sent him seed) the 
Hubbard squash, as the best variety for the table 
with which I am acquainted; best for quality, and 
best for keeping—always encopting the crookneck 
for a keeper. Thi uash is a hard shelled variety, 
the shell of pure specimens being nearly one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. In size it is about one- 
third heavier than the a marrow, weighing 
about nine Ibs. when fully grown. Its color is 
greenish black, and when grown under very favor- 
able circumstances, lead color. It is fine grained, 
of excellent flavor, very sweet and very “mealy.” 
The only objections I have ever heard made 
against it, wefe on the part of some that it was too 
sweet, and by others, that it was too dry. A first- 
rate specimen tastes much like a boiled chestnut, 
and will make a very fair pie without sweetening. 
pon are dryest late in the fall, and sweetest to- 
wards spring. 

Respecting their keeping qualities, I have kept 
specimens in a cool dry place, till May. The last 
sound specimen of last season’s crop, I brought to 
the table towards the close of April. In hardiness 
and productivenes they rank about with the mar- 
row. I have never found it necessary, during the 
years we have raised them, to take extra precau- 
tions, beyond what are necessary for the perfection 
of ordinary — giving them a warm rich soil. 
A farmer, who for the two past years has raised 
this variety for the market, informs me that he 
has sold it at double the price per lb. of the pure 
marrow, to customers who have once tested its 
quality. 

Of its history, I know next to nothing, farther 
than that the seed was given to me by an aged fe- 
male, about twelve years since, in remembrance of 
whoth I named it, and that the party from whom 
she received it cannot tell from whence the a 
came. I infer that it is of foreign origin, 
from the fact that the gentleman hn 1 ne 
it is a resident of a sea-port town, and is largely 
connected with those who follow the seas. 

As Mr. Crowell is total stranger to me, we may 
consider him an impartial judge ; if, therefore, this 
variety of squash, when planted in warm rich land, 
is not up to the character I have here given, taking 
pure specimens as — and dating his test from 
about the middle of November, I hope he will 
qualify these statements in as public a manner as I 
now make them. 

I have made an article more lengthy thanI at 
first intended, but I consider a squash of superior 
yr and keeping as a rare and excellent table 

elicacy, and therefore, well worthy of having its 
good qualities set forth, to induce a more general 
cultivation. J. J. H. G. 





138,600 rakes, 33,600 seythes, 12,000 axes, 6,750 
wheelbarrows, 11,900 hay-cutters, 12,165 corn- 
shellers, 5,815 cultivators, 5,100 grain-cradles, 1,856 
horse-rakes, &c., &c, One house alone sold 106 
tons of clover seed, 10,000 bushels of Timothy seed, 
and 7,500 bushels of red-top. 





BELLE LUCRATIVE AND WASHING- 
TON PEARS. 
' 















; BELLE Lucrative.—Fon- 
. dante de Automne.—Medial ; 
round-obovate; pale yellow- 
ish n, slight russet; stalk 
medial, stout, obliquely set in 
a slight cavity; calyx open, 
in a moderate depression ; 
flesh ae extremely jui- 
cy; of a rich, honeyed, aro- . 





matic flavor. Latter part of September. In a warm 
soil and favorable season, it has no superior, but it 
varies. Hardy, and good bearer, Does not blight 
nor crack, Poorer in moist soil, Not well tested 
in orchard culture. Foreign. 


WASHINGTON.—Dotted Outliné.—Small medial; 
oval-obovate; bright yellow, ruddy cheek, and red 


'Y | spots; stem medial, slender, slight cavity; shallow 


basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, sweet, delicious 

and perfumed; uniformly good. September 10 to 

October. Rather small A a Race 4 for the 

amateur, icularly further sou grower, 
ood beces. Beavtifel fait, Ocisha, Gan lie 
rtson’s estate, Del.—Cole’s Fruit k. 





One ACRE TO sUPPORT A CoW THROUGH THE 
YAR !—In an article on the “Rural Economy of 
the British Isles,” in another column, it is stated 
that on the farm of Mr. Littledale, on the river 
Mersey, opposite Liverpool, eighty-three milch cows 


IMPLEMENTS SoLD In Boston.—The report of and fifteen working horses are kept through the 


the Boston Board of Trade gives the following sta- 
tistics: Ten years ago, the total value of Agricul- 
tural Tools produced in Massachusetts was only 
$650,723. N 

ricultural warehouses whose united sales in 1855 
were two and a half million dollars. Among the 


year on the product of eighty acres! This should 
be an example to American farmers, We believe 
that a cow may, and should be, well supported 


ow there are in Boston alone five ag-|+1 rough the entire year, on the product of a single 


acre. Indeed, we have a few among us who ai- 


articles sold, the curious reader will notice 36,950|ready accomplish it. When this result is more gen-" 





plows, 93,000 shovels, 60,600 hoes, 60,000 forks | erally attained, we shall hear less complaint of lim- 
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.ted crops and small profits. The energies of the 
farm must first be concentrated upon a smaller 
space, and then the power increased of gradually 
raising the fertility of the whole. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SUCKER PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Farmer : —The following article was written a year 
since, in reply to an article by C. Smith, and accidentally 
mislaid. If you think it may be useful to plum-growers, print 
it; if not, use it for lighting your cigars. 

Burlington, Vt., May, 1856. C. GoopRIcH. 

In your paper of April 21, is an article from C. 
Smith, Shelburn, Mass., in which he says he finds 
“that suckers from the plum tree, transplanted as 
standing, almost invariabl fail to produce fruit.” 

This may be true with those planted by Mr. 
Smith, and many others; but the theory I think 
entirely wrong. All suckers or layers from any 
fruit tree, whether apple, pear, plum or grape, are 
fruitful or barren, like the parent stock. If a tree 
or vine is a poor bearer, or produces flowers with- 
out fruit, all suckers or layers from it do the same; 
if a gréat bearer, the same quality by suckers or 
layers is propagated indefinitely. 

More-than three-fourths of the plums grown in 
Vermont are from sprouts. Some bear very little 
fruit, sometimes none, but generally they are pro- 
ductive; when sprouts are from varieties that are 
good bearers, always so. 

Some sixty years since a lady from Connecticut 
brought and planted pits from what she called the 
“Blue Gage,” in her garden in this town. Among 


hung down, Kate, and kissed thy lily cheek ; azure 
eyes half filled with tears bespoke a spirit meek. To 
be so charmed as I was then had ‘ne’er before oc- 
curred, when the a of the beans, Kate, was 
all the sound I heard. thought it was not wrong, 
Kate, so leaning o’er the dish, as you snatched up a 
lot of beans, I snatch’d a rea, | kiss. And asud- 
den shower made my eyes blind, and IJ neither saw 
nor stirred, but the cattling of the beans, Kate, was 
all the sound I heard, 





For the New England Farmer. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


In a late number of the Cultivator, is a state- 
ment of the produce of a dairy of 14 cows, the last 
season, all of the common or native stock of the 
country. This was 2920 lbs. of butter that sold 
for 25 cts. per lb, Supposing the semon for the 
making of butter to nave been six months, or twen- 
ty-six weeks, which is as much as cows will. aver- 
age, this will be about 8 lbs. a week to’ each cow, 
This is decidedly a good product ; I do not remem- 
ber to have seen a better—taking so omy ary « to- 
gether. If such be the product, on the farm, 
in the best counties of the State of New York, how 
can more than this reasonably be expected, on the 
shallow soil and threadbare farms of New England ? 
I know that single animals are here and there 
found, yielding twice this amount or more ;—but 
this is generally on eucpnnnene at or with ex- 
traordinary care and attention. What particularly 
arrested my notice, on reading this account, was, 
that all the cows were of the common or native 


istock of the country. As far as I have seen, or can 


her seedlings was a medium-sized blue plum, which| earn from others, seven-eighths of all the butter 


is propagated by thousands from sprouts. In an 
adjoining town, one of the first settlers raised one 
so closely resembling the Mirabelle both in growth 
of tree and fruit, that strangers call it such without 
any hesitation. The Lombard, or Bleecker’s Scar- 
lét, a well-known variety, was raised at Whites- 
town, N. Y. Judge Platt, of Plattsburgh, brought 
sprouts from the original tree, from which thou- 
sands of sprouts have been planted. From these 
varieties, and others I can name, trees from suck- 
ers or sprouts are uniformly great bearers, 

As a plum is a rapid grower and early bearer, 
and as a sprout taken at two years old, tap-rooted, 
and planted as a standard or in the nursery, soon 
makes a bearing tree, and throws up no sprouts 
until they begin to decay, most people prefer them, 
so as to insure a constant succession with little 
trouble. 

Any variety of plums may easily be had on their 
own roots by grafting large stocks near the ground, 
and after two years’ growth plant them so as to 
have the bottom of the graft a foot below the sur- 
face; in three years after well rooted trees from 
the scions only may be had by cutting the graft 
from the original stock. I have the Washington 
plum three years bearing on its own roots, grown 
m this manner. 





Poetry SopeRED Down.—I'm thinking of the 
time, Kate, when sitting by thy side, and shelling 
beans, I gazed on thee and felt a wondrous pride. 
In silence leaned we o’er the pan, and neither 
spoke a word, but the rattling of the beans, Kate, 
was all the sound we heard. Thy auburn curls 


made or brought to our markets, is from stock of 
this character. Why then puff imported breeds as 
superior to our own? If they really are so, would 
not the mon king, practical men have discov- 
ered this fact? Of itself, it tells the story. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WILL GAS KILL TREES? 


Let the following facts answer the inquiry :— 
Two years since, there stood in vigorous, i 
condition, on the westerly side of Washi 
Street, in this town, a splendid elm tree, three feet 
in diameter, supposed to have been there seventy 
years, shading a circumference of three hundred 
feet. The gas pipe was taken up the street, in the 
centre to a point opposite the tree, and was heed- 
lessly left, so insecure, that the gas when let on 
escaped and saturated the region all around. It 
was imbibed by the fibres of the tree, and in June 
following, its deleterious influences became unmis- 
takably apparent. Every imaginable effort, 
digging about, watering and fertilizing, was tried, 
with no good effect ;—it languished, til the falling 
of the decayed branches admonished of the insecu- 
rity of its remaining. It now lies prostrate, with 

erfect evidence that it fell a victim to this subtle, 
invisible fluid. The fact is mentioned as an admo- 
nition to beware of the escape of ially, 
in the region of elms. It does not have the same 
effect on horse chestnuts, the mountain ash, and 
other trees—but it is death to the elm. P. 





South Danvers, May 1, 1856. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ON CERTAIN BIRDS THAT MIGHT BE 
DOMESTICATED. 


Mr. Eprror :—It was the opinion of Audubon, 
the great American ornithologist, who does not 
seem to have been actuated by visio notions, 
that several species of our indigenous birds are sus- 
ceptible of domestication, and might prove useful 

ditions to our present domesticated stocks. I 
have taken some pains to collect his remarks on 
this subject, and to transcribe them, along with his 
description of the species which he recommends 
for such training. 

L. The Canada Goose—/Anser Canadensis.—This 
bird is already domesticated, and is too well known 
to require a description. Audubon says, “In the 
nests of those which I have had in a domesticated 
state, I have sometimes counted as many as eleven 
eggs, several of these, however, usually proving 
unproductive. The eggs measure, on an average, 
34 inches by 24, are thick-shelled, rather smooth, 
and of a dull ——— color. The period of 
incubation is 28 days. They never have more than 
one brood in a season, unless the eggs are broken 
or removed at an early period. 

“The crossing of the Canada goose with the do- 
mestic species geen as advantageous as that 
of the wild with the common tame turkey; the 
cross-breed being much larger than the original 
one, more easily raised and more speedily fattened. 
This process is at present carried on to a considera- 
ble extent in our Western and Eastern States, where 
the hybrids are regularly offered for sale during au- 
tumn and winter, and bring a higher price than 
either of the species from which they are derived.” 

Il. Wood-Duck—Anas Sponsa.—This beautiful 

ies ranges over the whole extent of the United 
tates. It also occurs sparingly, during the breed- 
ing season, in Nova Scotia, but further north Au- 
dubon has not seen it. Every where in this immense 
tract he found it a constant resident, some spend- 
ing the winter even in Massachusetts. It confines 
itself entirely to fresh water, preferring at all times 
the secluded retreats of ponds and creeks that oc- 
cur so frequently in our woods, 

“The flesh of this bird is excellent; its feathers 
are as as those of any other species, and I 
feel well assured that with a few years of care, the 
wood-duck might be perfectly domesticated, when 
it could not fail to be as valuable as it is beautiful.” 

I have been informed that Mr. Webster once had 
several of these beautiful birds in a domesticated 
state on his farm in Marshfield. 

IIL. Eider Duck—Fuligula Molissima.—“The 
Fuligula (says Audubon) are distinguished from all 
other ducks, that feed in fresh or salt water, by the 
comparative shortness of the neck, the greater ex- 
pansion of their feet, the more depressed form of 
their body, and their power of diving to a consider- 
able depth, in order to reach the on which 
their favorite shelly food abounds. Their flight 
differs from that of the tame ducks, being performed 
nearer the surface of the water. They differ, more- 
over, in their propensity to breed in communities, 
and often at a very small distance from each other, 
and they are more ready to abandon their females 
the moment incubation has commenced. 

“The Eider is seldom seen further south, along 
our coast, than the city of New York. It breeds 
im many places on the coast, from Boston to Lab- 
rador where they are very abundant. 





“It is by.no means difficult to rear the young 
ones, provided proper care be taken of them; and 
they soon become quite gentle and attached to the 
place set apartfor them. A fisherman of Eastport 
who carried eight or ten of them from Labrador, 
kept them several years in a yard close to the wa- 
ter of the bay, to which, after they were grown, they 
daily betook themselves, along with some common 
ducks, regularly returning on shore towards eve- 
ning.” He adds, “I have no doubt that if this val- 
uable bird were domesticated, it would prove a 
great acquisition, both on account of its feathers 
and down, and its flesh as an article of food. Iam 
persuaded that very little attention would be nec- 
essary to effect this object. When in captivity, it 
feeds on different kinds of grain and moistened 
corn meal; and its flesh becomes excellent.” 

IV. Dusky Duck—Black Duck—Anas Obscura. 
—This species which has already been domestica- 
ted in several places, and was quite common twenty 
years since in our farm-yards, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, extends its migrations from the coast of Lab- 
rador to Texas, and breeds in both these countries. 
The young grow with remarkable rapidity, and like 
those of the Mullon, of which they seem to be only 
a variety, acquire the full beauty of their spring 
plumage, before the season of reproduction com- 
mences. 

“The young of this species (says Audubon,) in 
the early part of autumn, afford delicious eating, in 
my opinion, very much superior, in this respect, 
the more celebrated canvas-back duck. t this 
species should not before now have been brought 
into a state of perfect domestication, only indicates 
our reluctance to augment the comforts which have 
been so bountifully accorded by nature to the in- 
habitants of this happy country.” 

V. Blue-winged Teal—Anas Discors.—“The 
Blue-winged Teal is easily kept in captivity, and 
soon becomes very docile. In this State it feeds 
freely on coarse corn meal, and I have no doubt it 
could readily be domesticated, in which case, so 
snowy and tender is its flesh, that it would quick] 
put the merits of the widely celebrated canveo- bath 
duck into the shade.” 

VI. Gadwell Duck—Anas Strepera.—This spe+ 
cies is found along the whole of our Atlantic coast, 
from Maine to Texas. From the following note of 
Dr. Bachman, addressed to Audubon, we may judge . 
how easily this fine species might be domesticated. 
Says Dr. B., “In the year 1812,1 saw in Dutchess 
County, in the State of New York, at the house of 
a miller, a fine flock of ducks, to the number of at 
least thirty, which, from their peculiar appearance, 
struck me as different from any I had before seen 
among the different varieties of the tame duck. On 
inquiry I was informed, that three years before, 
pair of these ducks had been captured in the mill- 
pond. They were kept in the poultry-yard, and it 
was said, were easily tamed. One joint of the wing 
was taken off to prevent their flying away. In the 
following spring they were suffered to go into the 

nd, and they returned daily to the house to be 
ed. They built their nest on the edge of the pond 
and reared a large brood. The young were perfect- 
ly reconciled to domestication, and made no attempts 
even at the migratory season to fly away, although 
their wings were perfect. In the following season 
they reared large broods, The family of the mil- 
ler used them occasionally as food, and considered 
them equal in flavor to the common duck and mor : 
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easily raised. The old males were more beautiful 
than any I have examined since a and as yet do- 
mestication had produced no variety in their plu- 


age. 

{ should like to ascertain, through the pages of 
the VV. E. Farmer, whether any of this stock to 
which Dr. Bachman refers are still in existence ; 
and whether any serious efforts have been made in 
any part of this country to domesticate any other 
species not named in this communication. The num- 
ber of species of the feathered tribe which have 
been reduced to perfect domestication is exceeding- 
ly small, and every new species thus rendered subser- 
vient to the use of man must bea valuable acquisi- 
tion. Witson Face. 





LAYERS. 


By the term “layer,” as applied by horticultur- 
ists, is meant simply a shoot, or surcle, which, while 
yet attached to, and constituting a portion of the 
tree from which it is contemplated to be taken, 
is bent down and covered with soil till it has 
radicated or taken root. It is then detached from 
the parent, and considered a distinct plant, in- 
spirited by the identifying principle of life, and ca- 
pable—under favorable circumstances—of perpetu- 
ating its kind. 

‘The most favorable 
time for the perform- 
ance of this opera- 
tion, is just before the 
ascent of the sap, or « 
when it is fairly up— 
that is, in the early 
spring, or mid-sum- 
mer. The sprig or limb on being bent down, should 
be half separated by a clean cut on the under side, 
extending through the outer barks and the albur- 
num or sapwood, to facilitate the formation of the 
nucleus the first season. It may be proper here to 
observe, that by making the incision much deeper 
than this, the injury thereby caused to the circu- 
lating powers will necessarily prove detrimental, if 
not immediately fatal to the plant; the channel of 
the sap, which is the life-blood of the tree, being 
intermitted by the deep cut, or at least so much 
diminished in its capacity as not to yield a suffi- 
cient quantity of nutriment to the new plant. In 
some species, remarks an experienced horticultur- 
ist, and particularly in delicate sorts, it is not suf- 
ficient to cut a notch, merely, because, in that’ case, 
the descending sap, instead of throwing out granu- 
lated matter, in the upper side of the wound, would 
descend by the entire side of the shoot; therefore, 
besides a notch formed by cutting out a portion of 
bark and wood, the notched side is slit up at least 
an inch, separating it by a bit of twig or small 
splinter of stone or wood. The end of the layer 
which remains above the surface of the ground 
should be raised nearly upright. 

Grape vines, when bent down in this manner, and 


our dwellin 





covered with moist soil to the depth of three or 
our inches, take root immediately, and when divi- 
ded from the parent stock, and set in good soil, 
make thrifty and vigorous vines. Some of the 
finest and most prolific bearers we have ever 
seen, were started in this way. The grape may be 
also propagated by cuttings. These should be se- 
lected from the matured wood of the last year’s 
growth, and cut into lengths, having three buds 
each. In planting, set the cutting pointing to the 
south, and cover two of the buds only, leaving the 
third even with the surface of the soil. Irrigation 
will be necessary, if the weather is dry, or the soil 
destitute of moisture. If the soil is rich, a very 
small quantity of manure will be required, but it 
should be of the best kind. A compost made of 
the tendrils and leaves of the grape vine, mixed 
with plaster, is an excellent article for this purpose, 
and should be applied when practicable. 





HOW COAL WAS MADE. 


Geology has proved that, at one period, there 
existed an enormously abundant land vegetation, 
the ruins or rubbish of which, carried into seas, and 
there sunk to the bottom, and afterwards covered 
over by sand and mud beds, became the substance 
which we now recognize as coal. This was a natu- 
ral transaction of vast consequence to us, seeing 
how much utility we find in coal, both for warming 
and for various manufactures, as well 
as the production of steam, by which so great a 
mechanical power is generated. It may naturally 
excite surprise that the vegetable reniains should 
have so completely changed their apparent charac- 
ter, and become black. But this can be explained 
by chemistry; and part of the marvel becomes 
clear to the simplest understanding when we recall 
the familiar fact that damp hay, thrown closely in- 
to a heap, gives out heat, and becomes of a dark 
color. 

When a vegetable mass is excluded from the air, 
and subjected to great pressure, a bituminous fer- 
mentation is produced, and the result is the mineral 
coal—which is of various characters, according as 
the mass has been originally intermingled with 
sand, clay, or other earthly impurities. On ac- 
count of the change effected by mineralization, it is 
difficult to detect in coal the traces of a vegetable 
structure; but these can be made clear in all ex- 


cept the highly bituminous caking coal, by cutting 
or polishing it down into thin, transparent slices, 
when the microscope shows the fibres and cells very 
plainly. 

From distinct isolated ) ar ee found in the 


sand stones amidst the coal beds, we discovered the 
nature of the plants of this era. They are almost 
all of a simple cellular structure, and such as exist 
with us in small forms, (horse tails, club masses and 
fens,) but advanced to an enormous magnitude.— 
The species are all long since extinct. The vegeta- 
tion generally is such as now grows in clusters of 
tropical islands; but it must have been the result 
of a high temperature obtained otherwise than that 
of the tropical regions now is, for the coal strata 
are now found in the temperate and even the polar 
regions. 
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The conclusion, therefore, to which most geolo- 
ists have arrived is that the cath, originally an 
incadescent or highly heated mass, gradually cooled 
down, until, in the carboniferous period, it fostered 
a growth of terrestrial vegetation all over its sur- 
face, to which the existing jungles of the tropics 
are mere barrenness in comparison. ‘The high and 
uniform temperature, combined with greater pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the manufacture, 
could not only sustain a gigantic and prolific vege- 
tation, but would also create dense vapors, showers 
and rain; and these again, gigantic rivers, periodi- 
cal inundations, prety oad Thus, all the condi- 
tions for extensive deposits of wood in estuaries 
would arise from this high temperature ; and every 
circumstance connected with the coal measures 
points to such conditions. 
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ONION AND TOMATO vs. PEAR TREE. 


It has been observed by some that Peruvian 

ano, in proper quantites, was an excellent manure 
or pear trees. Some have found that the gather- 
ings at a blacksmith’s shop, where the solid ex- 
crements of horses and oxen were gathered with 
the parings of hoofs, charcoal dust, iron filings, &c., 
made a compost most highly valuable for pear 
trees. 

On the other hand, a variety of facts have come 
to my knowledge, which show the danger of plant- 
ing onions, tomatoes, and such plants as require a 
very large amount of nitric acid, or, perhaps, I 
should say, of ammonia, in their formation, near 
pear trees. 

Very valuable trees have been killed, where it 
was evident that it was to be attributed to growing 
tomatoes about the trees. Onions have sometimes 
done mischief in a similar way to pears. 

I do not pretend to know why it is; but I 
suppose that it is because the pear must have nitric 
acid for its growth; and that tomatoes and onions 
draw it from the soil in the form of ammonia so 
severely, that they deprive the pear tree of its in- 
dispensable food. Has nobody wondered what 
ailed the pear trees, when they were “trying titles” 
with a crop of tomatoes or onions ? 

Assonet, May, 1856. A. G. ComInes., 
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NATIVES LOOKING UP. 


We learn that Mr. H., of South Danvers, has re- 
cently sold his cow, of which mention has been 
made in your paper, for the sum of $150, to a gen- 
tleman, who intends to raise her offspring. This is 
as it should be, and as it was when the venerable 
farmer of Quincy purchased the famous Oakes cow 
for a like purpose. If we would be true to our- 
selves, no reasonable opportunity of improving our 
own stock should be permitted to pass without 
use. We are not unmindful that sales of foreign 
stock are often made at sums greatly in advance of 
this; but we cannot well understand, why nine- 
teen quarts per day, (beer measure,) is not worth 
as much from a first rate native cow, as from any 
other. We have entire confidence ,this quantity 
was given the last season, by this animal, on 
feed alone, and that her butter products have ao 
of the very best quality. *. 

May, 1856. 


POPULAR FALLACIES, 


It is not true that sugar candies are of them- 
selves injurious to the teeth or the health of those 
who use them ; so far from it, they are less injuri- 
ous than any of the ordinary forms of food, when 
employed in moderation. 

y scientific dentist will tell you, that the parts 
of teeth most liable to decay are those which afford 
lodgment to or of food ; such particles being 
decomposed moisture and heat, give out an 
acid, which will corrode steel as well as teeth; but 
pure sugar, and pure candies are wholly dissolved, 
there is no remnant to be decomposed to yield this 
destructive acid; we remember now no item of 
food which is so ar ggg, comm in the mouth, 
as sugar and candy. hen visiting the sugar 
plantations of Cuba, the attention was constantly 
arrested by the apparently white and solid teeth of 
the negroes who superintended the operation of 
cane grinding; they drank the cane-juices like wa- 
ter, there was no restraint as to its use, and the lit- 
tle urchins playing about, would chew the sugar- 
yielding cane by the hour. It is much the same in 

ouisiana, where the shining faces and broad grins 
of the blacks are equally indicative of exuberant 
health and “splendid teeth.” 

How does it happen, then, that there should be 
“the prevalent belie” that sugar and sugar-candy de- 
stroy the teeth and undermine the health? Per- 


haps the most correct reply is tradition, the father 
of a progeny of errors in theory and practice; of 
octrine and example, “too tedious to 


errors in 
mention.” 

One of the common faults of the times is an in- 
disposition to investigate on the part of the masses. 
We take too much for granted. A very common 
answer to a demand for a reason for a time-honor- 
ed custom is, “Why, I have heard it all my life. 
Don’t every body say so?” 

It ant fx a strange contradiction in the nature 
of things, if sugar and candy in moderation should 
be hurtful to the human body in any way, for su- 
gar is a constituent of every article of food we cun 
name; there is not a vegetable out of which it can- 
not be made, not a ripe fruit in our orchards which 
does not yield it in large proportions, and it is the 
main constituent of that “milk” which is provided 
for the young of animals and men all over the 
world. ins the child has never lived, which 
did not love sweet things beyond all others; it is 
an instinct, a passion, not less universal than the 
love of water. A very little child can be hired to 
do for a bit of sugar, what nothing else would. 
The reason of this is, that without sugar, no child 
could possibly live, it would freeze to death; it is 
the sugar in its food which keeps it warm, and 
warmth is the first necessity for a child. 

But to use this information intelligently and 
profitably, it must be remembered that sugar is an 
artificial product, is a concentration, and that, if 
used in much larger proportions than would be 
found in our ordinary food, as provided by the be- 
neficent Father of us all, we will suffer injury. 
We should never forget that the immoderate use 
of anything is destructive to human health and life, 
if persevered in. The best general rules to be ob- 
served are two : 

1. Use concentrated sweets at meal times only. 

1. Use them occasionally, and in moderation. 





Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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THE BALDWIN APPLE. 

The persons who met on Monday last to take 
initiatory steps in relation to placing a monument 
on the spot where the first Baldwin Apple tree 
stood, had a general discussion of the subject, and 
appointed the following gentlemen as a committee 
to take further steps in the matter, viz : 


MarsHaty P. Witper, Dorchester, 
James F. BALDWIN, Boston, 

Asa G. SHELDON, Wilmington, 
Sitas Brown, Wilmington, 
JosEPH REYNOLDs, Concord, 

Sruon Brown, Concord, 

Tuomas D. Bonp, Wilmington, 


Commit- 


The chairman, Col. WILDER, is requested to call 
another meeting, at such time and place as he may 
think proper. Simon Brown, Secretary. 





NEW EXPERIMENTS IN CHURNING 
CREAM. 


{Our readers are aware that we do not usually 
attach great importance to “theories,” (as the term 
is commonly understood,) until they are tested by 
practical trial. We insert the following for the 
experiments it details in connection with the sug- 
gestions of theory, and invite attention to the sub- 
ject.] 


I have something amusing to tell you, to set you 
to thinking of a new theory of churning, and 
should you approve of the theory perhaps your la- 
dy readers would be gratified at the prospect of 
getting the long-looked-for, perfect churn. The 
thought occurred to me that to rupture the glob- 
ules of cream perfectly and expeditiously, it should 
be done by a force-pump, ejecting a stream of 3-16 
or 1-4 inch with great velocity, against a hard sub- 
stance, or into itself. Much to the amusement of 
my family for trying to do that which thousands 
have failed doing, I procured a pint syringe and a 
quart of cream, and commenced squirting it into 
itself; when lo, the butter developed itself shortly. 
I then borrowed a little force-pump, and again suc- 
ceeded. I then had a tin pump, 24 inches diame- 
ter, 11 inches long, made, and gave it a good trial. 
I found thecream would soon break, but that it re- 
_ a common churn to finish it by aggregating 
the butter as a gatherer. I have conc iol, my 
plan is to provide for all churns, a breaker, thus 
performing much the most important labor, and 
greater production. My theory is to rupture the 

lobules by sufficient concussion in once passing 
the cream through, by giving it sufficient force, 
ejecting the stream of cream against a hard sub- 
stance, or into itself. I thus get all the butter ina 
much shorter time. 

I propose to have got up a breaker by itself se 
arately, or to be added to present churns; if made 
separately, have a simple force-pump attached to 
a board or frame, under which place the crock of 
cream to be broken; pass the cream from the 
pump into the churn. 

Our present churns are good gatherers, but all 
churns to be perfect, must have a breaker to do 
the main work. The present mode of churning is 
a good deal like taking a stick to crack a pile of 
walnuts; one nut protecting the others from con- 





cussion, renders it tedious and imperfect. The pres- 
ent dashers produce insufficient concussion to ex- 
Cregg and perfectly break the globules ; hence 
ess product of butter, and constant disaffection 
with all churns. EpGark CONKLIN. 
Country Gentleman. 





oe mee ee 
A HINT TO FARMERS. 


Spring, lovely and charming spring, has come 
again. All nature about us is rapldly throwing off 
its wintry garb, and putting on its beautiful gar- 
ments, all fresh and new, of Spring. How apt an 
illustration of the seasons of life, death and the res- 
urrection of man! What more noble employment 
than that of the thoughtful and intelligent tiller of 
the soil? God’s great book of instruction, to all 
who study its pages—so full of wonder, interest, 
and all that is ennobling to the soul of man. He in- 
deed must be a dull scholar who cannot look from 
nature up to nature’s God, and behold in his works 
an allwise, intelligent, great first cause. Farmer, 
this great volume of intelligence is constantly open 
before you; you behold it every step you take over 
your broad acres, the wisdom and eficence of a 
merciful Creator; and he who does not see this 
and let its teachings pervade his soul, and uplift his 
heart in gratitude to that Creator, is little better, 
than the cattle upon his many hills. Dull and stu- 
pid must be the mind which is brought in con- 
stant contact with the works of , and not 
see in them the beauties and wisdom of an eternal 
and omnipotent power. This instruction book, the 
farmer has ever before him. Aside from this, how 
cheering the promise of his word to, you—seed 
time and harvest shall continue till the end of time. 
The former and the latter rain, God will give in its 
season, Thank God, things are not now-a-days as 
they were wont to be. There is an inquiring intel- 
ligence among the farmers, such as those tillers of 
the soil in by-gone days little thought or dreamed 
of. There is no branch of human industry that 
has made greater or more rapid improvements 
than that of tunity, in the broadest acceptation 
of that term. We have reason to believe that this 
will continue to be the case. Who cannot see 
that there is a different class of minds d in 
this business than formerly. To be successful now, 
the head must work as well as the hands, and the 


»}more they go together, I believe, the greater the 


success. 

Heretofore, the farmers have used the hands too 
much, and their heads not enough; but let them 
work intelligently together, and the result is great- 
er, and the farm, as wellas the farmer, will constantly 
improve. All past experience proves this to be true. 
For one, I thank the — press for what they 
have done, and are still doing in this great matter. 
Farmers, I want you to appreciate these a 
more, and give them your helping mind and han 

April, 1856. NORFOLK. 





AN EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR Horses THAT PULL 
ON THE HaLTER.—Put on a strong harness with 
good breeching, and a long strong halter, and bring 
that down through the collar; fasten him to some- 
thing he cannot move. He will make but few at- 
tempts before he gives it up, and in this way he can 
be broke of it.—Country Gentleman. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 
Drawing Wate8—Hyseip PLANTS—BREEDING Live Stock. 

My Dear Brown :—Charles Lamb once said, 
that what people call “easy writing” is generally 
very hard reading. Whether this be so or not, it 
is my prevailing sentiment, just at present, that I 
shall not put a great deal of hard work into any 
kind of writing, till after planting. 

If there is any reader of the Farmer who has 
been shut up the past four weeks in a court-room, 
with a farm or two awaiting his personal attention, 
he will sympathize with us, who feel as if the “time 
to plant” had precedence, just now, over the priv- 
ilege of talking or writing about it. 

The weekly Farmer of to-day suggests some top- 
ies, of which a few words may, perhaps, be “fitly 
spoken,’ without the exercise of very hard writing, 
or, I trust, of very havd reading, 

WATER FOR THE FARM. 

You speak of a “Water Lifter,” of which an engra- 
ving is expected for the Farmer, to be worked by 
the animal that drinks. It is easy to conceive that 
such a machine might be arranged, to be operated 
by the weight of the ox or cow standing on a plat- 
form at the trough. A man who ever saw your 


chicken feeder, which so delighted the members of 


Congress at Washington, when you were nothing 
but librarian of the House of Representatives, and 


had not arrived at the dignity of principal editor of 


the New England Farmer—a man who saw the 
door of the corn bin fly open by the weight of the 


astonished biddy as she was peering round for a 


The great obstacle to their use has been, that 


. with sufficient surface of wings to furnish power in 


a moderate breeze, the machinery is broken by 
sudden tempests. To obviate this difficulty, vari- 
ous inventions have been tried, so that the sails or 
wings may be filled by the wind itself when it in- 
creases beyond a safe point. 
So far as I have seen, the objection to this power 
is its expense. The wind is cheap enough, but it 
has its old trick of blowing “where it listeth,” and a 
somewhat complicated arrangement is requisite to 
“raise the wind” when it does not feel much like 
working, and to fetter its pinions, when it gets high 
and is determined on a blow. However, all this 
about windmills, is jt not already written in the pa- 
ges of the New England Farmer? 
The best way in the world to have water is, to 
find a spring high enough, put in an aqueduct of 
logs or something else thet will not give the family 
the lead paralysis, and “as the boy said of the molass- 
es” in the Knick Knacks, “let her run.” ‘Water is 
always willing to run down hill, and has decided 
objections to the contrary course. My own barn is 
supplied by a lead pipe from a spring, and my house 
by iron pumps, in both stories, which draw from a 
well about ten feet deep. 
In conclusion, let me say to all whoare building, 
that the less machinery is used in conveying water, 
especially in this freezing climate, the less care and 
vexation is in store for you. 
MIXING OF PLANTS. 

This number contains an article on the “mixing 

of potatoes,” which I donot propose to criticise, but 


hole through which to extract the grain, which she| ™CTelY-use as a text. 


knew was shut up there, never will be surprised to 


see a cow pump all the water she wants to drink 


not afford quite milk enough ! 


Speaking of animals drawing water, of course 
reminds us of the water ram, which, by the way, is 
one of the most bedutiful and practically success- 
ful applications of science to everyday life that has 
ever been discovered. Everybody knows, or ought 


to know, that this machine, at a very small cost, 


some eight or ten dollars for the ram itself, wher- 


ever a fall of four or five feet, with water enough 


to supply an inch and a half pipe, can be obtained, 
will throw a certain proportion, say a seventh or 
tenth ofthe water, to a reservoir at any desired 
height above the head of water. I recently saw one 
in operation at Manchester, N. H., which had worked 
as regularly as the beating of the human heart, 
through the whole winter, without cessation for a 
minute, supplying a household with water which was 
first thrown by the ram into a reservoir in the attic. 

Where no fall can be obtained and the water 
must be pumped, windmills have been used, with 


various success. 


There are some principles that seem to be set- 
tled about this matter of Hybridizing, or Cross 


and a little besides to Gill up the can, if she doss| D7ew"e-, 1m the, blowoms. of. mast: Biante She 


seed or fruit is the offspring of the stamens and 
pistil, which may be considered the male and female, 
growing in the‘same flower usually, though some- 
times in different flowers of the same plant, and 
sometimes in the flowers borne by different plants or 
trees. When the female flower is impregnated by 
the dust or pollen from a male flower of a different 
species, the product is a hybrid or cross of the two 
species, partaking more or less of each, the tenden- 
cy being towards that species which is most perma- 
nent. Hence plants which are nearly allied will 
mix in this way, if planted near together. Corn, 
melons, squashes and other annuals will mix the 
first year, as every body knows; but nobody ever 
knew potatoes to mix the first year, or any other 
year, unless the balls or seeds are planted, becaus 

the potato is not the fruit or the seed, but in the 
nature of a root. By planting the balls or true 
seed of the potato, where different kinds have been 
grown together, a great variety will be obtained. 
The seeds of the apple or pear or peach seldom 





produce their like kind, because their blossoms are 
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fertilized by different varieties. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear persons recommend some variety of 
peach as always producing from the stone the same 
variety. . ; 

There may possibly be varieties of the peach 
that will not mix with others, but it is very doubt- 
ful. Probably a stone from a peach tree, or a seed 
from an apple tree, that is so far from all other va- 
rieties as not to be reached by the pollen of another, 
will be found to produce its like, though it would 
not be contrary to analogies if the product of a 
mixed parentage should propagate a race of some- 
what mixed qualities. I leave this question for 
the scientific members of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, who understand it much better 
than I do. 

This brings me to another topic of the same 
number— 

THE BREEDING OF LIVE STOCK. 
Some person, whose name is nameless, sends you 
a note, headed, “Natives looking up,” which fur- 
nishes an excuse, if one is needed, for a word on 
this subject. 

Some gentleman has paid $150, it seems, for a 
native cow, intending to raise her offspring. If this 
cow is really an accidental cow, a cow that has no 
known parentage, the gentleman will probably 
share the ill success of others who have tried, so 
many times, the same experiment. 

It requires something more than one cow to per- 
petuate a stock of cattle, and if the old way of “or- 
dinary generation,” as the catechism has it, is to be 
resorted to, the milking qualities of this animal’s 
posterity—according to the generally receved opin- 
ion— will depend more on “the company she 
keeps,” than on herself. The tendency of hybrids, 
both vegetable and animal, is towards the species 
most permanently established. You might about as 
reasonably expect the stone of the largest peach 
on a tree, or the seed from the largest apple, to re- 
produce its like, as to expect this remarkable cow, 
compounded of accidental qualities, in unknown 
quantities, to produce a great milking stock. From 
a Devon bull, she will produce, generally, a Devon 
calf. From a less firmly established blood, or from 
a bull of like accidental parentage, she will produce 
a stock of average qualities, probably with their un- 
known ancestors, ringstreaked, speckled or other- 
wise, as chance, or some unfathomed law of Nature, 
may order. There is no objection to any gentle- 
man paying a high price for a native cow, or to his 
attempting to establish a new and native breed, but 
there are serious objections to the dissemination 
of the idea, that these ill begotten, accidental great 
milkers are sure, or even likely to produce stock of 
this same quality. 

The man who buys such an animal, admits the 
very principle claimed by those who breed blood 
stock. He thinks his cow will transmit an accidental 





quality to her posterity, a quality which she did not 
acquire through any fixed quality of blood in her an- 
cestors, while the breeders of the Ayrshires or Jer- 
seys contend that it is more reasonable to expect 
that a fixed and uniform quality, uncontaminated 
by doubtful blood, will be contained in the progeny. 
With no special interest in any particular stock, 
I feel bound to enter a protest against the idea, 
which often appears in the correspondence of the 
Farmer, that native stock, that is, stock of un- 
known, and of course, mixed blood, is as valuable 
for breeding, as that of established character. 
Exeter, N. H., May 17th. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CATERPILLARS. 


FRIEND Brown :— The season for caterpillars 
has now arrived, and as ‘usual, various receipts are 
published in our agricultural journals to destroy 
them. The best and most efficient way to destroy 
them, I know of, is to rub the nest with spirits of 
turpentine, which ean be easily done by tying a 
woollen rag to the end of a pole. Dip in the liquid, 
and vats | the nest; being very penetrating, the 
whole will be at once saturated, and the effect will 
be sure death to the inmates. Going over an or- 
chard twice is usually sufficient for the season.— 
The nests frequently escape detection the first 
time, but one application is sure cure for the evil. 

Yours truly, W. G. Lewis. 

Framingham, May 15. 





For the New England Farmer 


HOW TO CURE HAMS. 


I have, for nearly thirty years, practiced curin: 
— bacon in a pickle, made as strong with go 
salt as could be made, and then reducing it just 
one-half, by adding the same quantity of Fresh wa- 
ter. This gives it the right seasoning without salt- 

etre, which. in my estimation, rather injures than 

enefits it. Sugar or spices may be added to suit 
the taste, or ideas of those who are to use the ba- 
con; or the hams can be used without smoke. A 
similar pickle I find to be the best for beef used 
through the winter, and when the weather becomes 
warm, take it up, and give the requisite quantity o. 
salt for summer preservation and use. 

Rurus McINTIRE. 





A Luxury For ANIMALS.—It is related of Rev. 
Sidney Smith, that when on his farm, each cow and 
calf, and horse and pig, were in turn visited, and 
fed and patted, and MP seemed to welcome him; 
he cared for their comforts as he cared for the 
comforts of every living being around him. He 
used to say, “I am for all cheap luxuries, even for 
animals; nowall animals have a passion for scratch- 
ing their back-bones; they b down your gates 
and palings to effect this. Look! there is my uni 
versal scratcher, a sharp-edged pole, resting on a 
high and low post, adapted to every height from a 
horse toalamb. Even the Edinburgh Reviewer 
can take his turn. You have no idea How popular 
it is. I have not had a gate broken since I put it 





up. I have it in all my fields,” 
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THE OLD ST. MICHAEL PEAR, 0R WHITE DOYENNE. 


There are few pears bearing so many names as 
this old, well known and excellent variety. In the 
region about Boston it is called the St. Michael; 
in New York, the Virgalieu; in Philadelphia, the 
Butter Pear; the English give it several names— 
among them that of Snow Pear and Pine Pear, as 
well as St. Michael. This confusion in names 
shows that the pear is extensively cultivated, and 
ranked among the best. 

In his American Fruit Culturist, THoMAS says 
that it fails in many localities near Boston, but 
through inland New York and in most of the 
Western States, it is unsurpassed in its excellent 
qualities of hardy growth, fair fruit, delicious flavor, 
and great productiveness ; many trees yielding ten 
or fifteen bushels of perfect fruit in a single sea- 
son. 

It is an old French variety, and was first brought 
into notice by the Dean of some religious corpora- 
tion, and as we are not particularly anxious to im- 
mortalize the musty saints of the cloisters or cathe- 
drals, perhaps we had better let the old Dean 
have the credit of so good an act as bringing such 
@ pear into notice, and call it the White (doy-en- 
nay) Doyenne. 

We have known this pear from our youth, and 


out cracking, it is one of the best in our extended 
list. CoLE gives the following description :— 
Rather large; obovate; clear pale yellow, with 
small dots; a red cheek full in the sun; stalk an 
inch long, stout, in a small cavity; calyx small, in 
a shallow, finely plaited basin ; flesh white, fine tex- 
ture, melting, re se of a rich, high, delicious 
flavor. Oct. and into Nov. Many regard this 

ar asa standard of excellence ; many others pre- 
fer the Seckel. It is perfectly hardy in tree and 
fruit, and first-rate in quality in the Middle and 
Western States, in Western New York, and in the 
region of Baltimore; but it generally blasts and 
cracks in New England, on the sea-coast, yet it 
still flourishes in the interior. Where uncertain, 
it does better on the quince. 





GrrpLeD TrEES.—The Lowell Citizen and 
News says that “tin placed about young apple 
trees will prevent the mice from girdling them. 
The material used is the tin of refuse cans, and 
costs one cent for each tree.” 

We saw an orchard in April where tin was used, 
and not a tree was injured—while many trees in 
the immediate neighborhood were ruined. 





SEEDs.—We are under obligations to the Hon. 
Robert B. Hall, Chauncey L. Knapp, and the Com- 





do not hesitate to say that if it can be ripened with_|missioner of Patents, for various packages of seeds, 
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For the New England Farmer. |6400 — 4 No. 20, haa Pe 5 

Turnip, 240 bushels, 7040 nds tops. No. 21 
TURNIP CULTURE. Skirving’s Purple-topped Scotch Turnip, 400. bu.” 


Having received, by way of the Patent Office at 
Washington, twenty-six kinds of turnip seed, which 
were sent from England for experiment, I last 
summer obtained a piece of ground, and tried them 
as well as I could. The result was more satisfactory 
than I expected it would be. 

The seed was received so late as to forbid the 
best choice of ground for the experiment, it being 
some time in the month of June when it came to 
hand. A piece of mowing ground was obtained, 
which was first mowed. ft was in such condition 
that half an acre did not yield more than 200 


pounds of hay. 
After taking off the hay, it was broken up, and 
not again vas except with the cultivator. The 


manure applied was estimated at eight cords of 
stable manure to the acre, worked in with the 
cultivator. To this was added, in the drills for 
ruta-b and broadcast on the surface for those 
kinds which were to be sowed broadcast, of super- 
phosphate of lime at the rate of 300 pounds to the 
acre. The soil was a sandy loam. There were four 
kinds of ruta-bagas, each kind occupying one square 
rod of ground, They were sowed on the eleventh 
of July, and harvested on the fifth day of No- 
vember. The product of No. 1, Skirving’s Swed- 
ish Turnip, was at the rate of 720 bushels to the 
acre, with 4 tons of tops. The product of No. 2, 
River’s Stubble Swedish Turnip, 640 bushels, and 
4 tons of tops. No 3, Laing’s Swedish Turnip, gave 
640 bushels, with 34 tons of tops. No. 4, Green- 
be re Swedish Turnips, the rate of 880 bushels, 
with 33 tons of to 

The amount of each kind was ascertained, and 
the product of one square rod multiplied by the 
number of square rods in an acre. The tops were 
weighed immediately after they were trimmed, that 
is, while they remained green. 

Two of these kinds have proved to be extra fine 
for culi uses, No. 2 and No. 4. At this time 
rong 10th, they are as nice as any body could ask 
or. 

The other twenty-two kinds were sowed broad- 
cast, on the 24th day of July, and were harvested, 
on the 16th day of November. The product of 
these were at the following rates per, acre, by the 
same way of computation above spoken of. No. 5, 
Ball’s Hybrid Turnip, 885 bushels and 8000 pounds 
of tops. No. 6, Green-topped Six-weeks ‘Turnip, 
560 bushels, 4480 pounds tops. No. 7, Snow-ball 
Turnip, 600 bushels, 6360 pounds tops. No 8, 
Strap-leaved Turnip, 700 bushels, 4800 tops. No. 
9, Small Yellow Malta, 480 bushels, 4800 pounds 
tops. No, 10, White Globe or Norfolk White 
Turnip, 660 bushels, 8000 pounds tops. No. 11, 
Green Round or Norfolk Green Turnip, 440 bush- 
els, 7360 pounds tops. No. 12, Green Globe, or 
Green Norfolk Turnip, 620 bushels, 8320 pounds 
tops. No. 13, Golden Ball Turnip, 440 bushels, 
6400 ¥ eure tops. No. 14 Red Globe or Norfolk 
Red —> 500 bushels, 980 pounds tops. No. 
15, White Tankard or Decanter Turnip, 400 bushels, 
5760 pounds tops. No. 16, Green Tankard or De- 
canter Turnip, 400 bushels, 5640 pounds tops. No. 
17, Yellow Tankard, or Decanter Turnip, 400 bush- 
els, 5440 pounds tops. No. 18, Red Tankard or 
Decanter Turnip, 400 bushels, 6240 pounds tops. 
No, 19, Green-topped Scotch Turnip, 260 bushels, 


shels, 5920 pounds tops. No. 22, Early Stone 
or Stubble Stone Turnip, 320 bushels, 6400 pounds 
tops. No. 23, Yellow Stone Turnip, 240 bushels 
8000 pounds tops. No. 24, Red-topped Stone 
Turnip, 640 bushels, 7040 pounds tops. No. 25, 
White Dutch Turnip, 480 bushels, 7200 pounds 
tops. No. 26, Yellow Dutch Turnip, 240 bushels, 
4000 pounds tops. 

We had so severe a drought from August Ist, 
for eight weeks, that no rain at any time wet any- 
thing below the mere surface of the ground. At 
the middle of September, and from that until near 
the first of October, the prospect appeared almost 
hopeless. Some of the kinds never recovered from 
the effect, scarcely in the least degree; and there is 
no reason to suppose that any of the kinds were 
near equal in product to what they would have been 
under more favorable circumstances, 

Several of the late-sowed kind proved to be ve 
fine for culi urposes. Among these, the Small 
Yellow Malta, No. 9, for early use, and the Yellow 
Tankard, No. 17, for later use, appeared to claim 
first mark. The Green-topped Six-weeks Turnip, 
No. 6, was very early. 

I have for a good while been thinking of prepar- 
ing a few articles for the New England Farmer on 
Turnip Culture ; but ill-health, and a doubt.wheth- 
er I could rank them worthy of the space they 
would occupy, has prevented. I have devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subject for a number of 
years, before leaving the Granite State. 

Assonet, Mass., 1856. A. G. ComiIn6s. 





SAVE YOUR PLUMS NOW. 


We begin to think this can be done without Mr. 
Matthews, if not with him. We were yesterday 
on the grounds of one of our best horticulturists, 
and saw the application, and have some faith in its 
success. Our friend thinks there is no chance for 
mistake about its efficacy. He informed us that he 
applied it last year, after the curculio had begun its 
ravages, and that it not only saved those which 
were unstung, but many of the plums on which the 
insect had left his card, healed up and ripened well. 
The liquid enters the opened wound and destroys 
the egg. This is the only remedy he has ever 
found to avail against this slippery enemy of one of 
our best fruits. His recipe is— ‘ 

One peck of unslaked lime, 
Six pounds of salt, 
One barrel of water. 

The mixture is to be applied witha common 
garden syringe. If one application is not sufficient 
repeat it. A single application answered with him 
last year. 

No time is to be lost, as the young plums are 
already set, and the enemy ye to show him- 
self. Ifa syringe is not to be had, sprinkle on the 
liquid in some other way. The mixture is cheap 
and easily applied, and every man who has a plum 
tree should try it. This is the most philosophical 
remedy we have yet seen suggested, and we com- 
mend it with more confidence than most new things 
to the notice of fruit-growers. If it answers our 
expectations, it will be worth millions to the country. 
Plums can be grown on loose, sandy loams as well 
as on clay soils, to which they have hitherto beer 
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mainly confined, on account of the ravages of this 
insect. The cultivation of this fruit may be indefi- 
nitely extended, and we may make our own dried 
plums, instead of importing them from France. 

. Those who have Mr. Matthews’s remedy in keep- 
ing should hurry up their secret, or they will be too 
late for the fair.—.American Agriculturist. 





THE CURCULIO. 
The curculio was the corn weevil of the Romans, 
and caused them considerable trouble before it em- 
igrated to this country. It still does a good deal 


of mischief, thinking, we suppose, that it has as 


good a patent, to live, multiply, and replenish, as 
any other folks, and it does not hesitate to avail 
itself of such means as are best adapted to pro- 
mote the ends it has in view. So it lights on 
the fair plum, the beautiful cherry, apricot or ap- 
ple, makes a little crescent shaped incision, and de- 
posits a delicate, tiny, white egg in it, where it is 
surrounded by the juices of the tender fruit. Then 
with some of its peculiar varnish—an exact recipe 
for which we believe is not to be found in the 
books—it seals over the wound it has made, so 
that it is proof against sun, wind and rain. But not 
knowing what accident may befal this particular 
egg, like a prudent skipper, who always has “an an- 
chor to windward,” it goes to another, and anoth- 
er, and so on, ad infinitum, to other plums, and 
peaches, and apples, in its eagerness to keep the 
race good, until one-half, sometimes more, of the 
young fruit has in it the element of its own de- 
struction. The egg produces a little white grub, 
which feeds its way gradually to the centre of the 
fruit, destroys its vitality, and it falls to the earth, 
where the grub is transformed into a winged insect, 
the perfect curculio, who will be just as eager to 
lay eggs, and propagate 
its kind, as its mother 
was before it. 

Here they are now, in 
their different stages of 
growth, and one of them 
in the very act of obeying 
the all-prevailing instinct 
of its nature. 





1. Curculio in the perfect or beetle state, as large as life. 
ps. Its assumed form, when disturbed, or shaken from the 


3. Larva, or worm, as found in the fallen fruit. 
4. Pupa, or chrysalis form, in which it lies in the ground, 
and the last stage before the perfect state. 


fine plum trees entirely with gauze, others smoke 
the limbs with tobacco smoke, or that of some oth- 
er drug. We have known the fruit of large trees 
saved by boring the tree, inserting a plug, and by 
striking it with a large mallet, jar the insects down 
upon cloths spread under the tree. But this mode 
is tedious, as it must be done several times in each 
day. We have practiced a remedy for several 
years, and never have failed in it, when it has been 
faithfully attended to. It is this: as soon as 
the fruit becomes of the size of a common, pea, 
shake fine ashes, plaster, or lime over it, from some 
convenient thing. We use a “corn popper,” fast- 
ened on a pole of any desired length, and prefer 
air-slaked lime to put init. Sift it upon the fruit 
twice a week, after a shower, or when it is covered 
with dew. 

Now, gentlemen, and ladies too, if you will send 
to the Farmer office one-tenth of the fruit that may 
be saved by this cheap and simple remedy, we shall 
be content with our share of the blessings of Po- 
mona the coming season. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MIXING OF POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will potatoes mix, or will they 
not, when different varieties are planted in close 
proximity, is a question which will find many able 
su ryt sa shapes’ epee 

tt we have seen and proved by ex 
iment, regardless or not of what we have sell ee 
heard, we are very apt to believe, for “seeing is be- 
lieving,”—a belief founded upon the strongest 
sible terms in our own minds. Actuated by such a 
belief founded upon practical experiment, do I of- 
fer a few remarks upon this important subject, — 
ing thereby to erase from the minds of many the 
erroneous idea they have long entertained, that po- 
toes never will mix in color or quality, however 
ve different varieties may be planted to each 
other. 

I am not prepared at present to believe that 
satan ‘Sabet ity; that a Peach-blow 
planted in the spring, beside, or evenin the hill 
with a Carter, will in the fall, when dug, prove to 
have lost its individuality and b: t forth good 
nice Carters, both in qua ity, size and color, This to 
me, would be believing what I think never was 
known or heard of, and would at once set aside 
that established law of nature, “like produces like.” 
Now I have all due respect to this long established 
law, but I am ofttimes led to think it almost con- 
tains an inconsistency; perhaps it does not mean 
that “like will produce like” in color and form, but 


On the figure of a plum are the crescent-shaped marks as only in quality; yet upon this point I am led to 


made by the insect. 


doubt, for why should I not, when in the spring I 


Well, they are not made in vain, did not choose |take my different varieties of corn, and plant eight 
their own instincts, and if they destroy what we de-|or ten rows of one kind, and the same of another, 
sire to preserve, we must devise some way to pre-|#2d so on, until I have my field all planted, and in 


vent it, or suffer the loss, To say how to avert it, 
is the object of this writing. 


the harvest, I find two, three, four, or perhaps 
more different varieties in color, size, and quality, 
all upon one single ear. is is the case 





Various methods are resorted to, which partially | where different varieties are planted in close prox- 
prevent the mischief, but are mostly either too ex-|imity, every practical farmer and intelligent reader 


pensive or inconvenient. Some have covered very of your paper knows. 
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Then shall we say “like produces like,” or, shall 
we say, “like produces like” in quality, but not in 
size or color. We can say, and perhaps that is the 
true meaning, corn will produce in a good season 
corn, and that potatoes will produce potatoes, but 
that they will produce the same in form or color, 
we cannot say, when different varieties are planted 
together. That some varieties of potatoes will nev- 
er mix in any way, I as yet believe, but that there 
are many that will, I know, and if a reader of your 
paper doubts my authority in this statement, I can 
show him a bushel or more of Jenny Lind or Cali- 
fornia potatoes, raised from seed planted last spring 
of light red color, but which were planted close be- 
side a field of Carters, and when dug last fall, were 
as perfectly white in color as any Carters I ever 
raised. In shape and size they are like the origi- 
nal seed, and the quality remains the same, and in 
my opinion ever would, if planted beside different 
varieties forever. That they will mix in color as 
well as Rohans, Pink-eyes, Early Blues, &c., &c., 
and diminish in size, by being planted all varieties 
within one hill or in the same field, I fully believe ; 
but that they will change or mix in quality I am 
yet to be convinced. JOSEPH BLAKE. 

Ashfield, 1856. 





THE HAPPY LOT. 
O, happy, blest of all his race, 

The man who tills the soil ; 

Whose spring and harvest hopes in place, 

Come sweet’ning every toil. 

Were mine a field of waving grain, 

A mead with “‘cattle sprinkled o’er ;”? 
A wood, to tempt the warbling train ; 
Before my house a grassy plain, 

Descending to some shore ; 


In joyous ease I’d spend my life, 
In spite of Fortune’s frown ; 

Nor e’er like Lot’s unduteous wife, 
Regret the noisy town. 

Farewell, the counting-house and store, 
Amid the city’s din; 

My eyes and ears be vexed no more, 

With, ‘Lend me, Sir,’’ without the door, 
And “Sir, your note,’ within. 


Lord help the man who spends his days 
In borrowing and lending ; , 
Dogged here and there a hundred ways; 
Yet times are never mending. 
Be mine the wagon, plow and spade, 
°Tis man’s first destination. 
With health and plenty more than paid, 
I'd take my cheer, and shake my head 
At fools of rank and station. PinpaR Hayorr. 





Ivy.—By a little management you may have your 
to cling perfectly. Whenever a branch grows 
without attaching itself to the wall, cut off the loose 
art close to a leaf beneath which the attachment 
is perfect. Continue this process till the wall is 
covered, and ever x Area cut away all hanging 
branches, or by the force of the wind they will de- 
tach others beside themselves. When the ends of 
growing ivy once lose their hold, they are never 
still sufficiently long to be able to attach themselves ; 
but, by cutting away to the point of contact, they 
are enabled to proceed tothe new growth, and thus 
hold fast. Cut off the hanging branches as soon 
as seen; for, by swinging about in the wind, the in- 
jury is constantly increasing. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PURCHASING FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Eprror:—Why buy bad fruit trees? I 
have bought and set within the last nine years, 
about 400 apples, 175 pear, as well as cherry, plum, 
and other Froit trees ; and experience has taught 
me to keep away in future from buying any trees, 
than such as are of the very best quality. Indeed, 
no farmer can afford to set and nurse a bad fruit 
tree. I bought, nine years ago this time, 60 trees, 
mostly Baldwins, of Dea. Leland, of Sherborn, pay- 
ing him 75 cents each, and these trees were set on 
about one acre in a lot of three acres, and are now 
as fine trees as I have seen anywhere in my travels., 
When seven years old, they produced twenty bar- 
rels of as fine apples as can be found of the kind. 

The next spring—eight years ago—I — 40 
apple trees from a nursery thirty miles south, and 
being somewhat particular about the quality, it was 
agreed that I have my choice out of a large lot of 
trees, at 31 cents each. These were carefully ta- 
ken up, brought home, and set on the same lot 
with the others, and have always been cared for in 
a like manner. Yet they are so far behind the 
Sherborn trees, that I would gladly pay five dollars 
each, to make them equal to the first named, and 
I doubt not there will be twenty dollars difference in 
ten years more. Two years after this, I went back 
to Sherborn, and bought 100 more like the first 
named, and a few more have been bought of Col. 
Wilder, of Dorchester; his charge was one dollar 
each, and altogether the cheapest tree I have ever 
bought, never having lost a single tree, and all that 
he has sold me at that price will prove cheaper in 
the end than the Sherborn trees if given to me, or 
the 31 cent trees, if the seller had given me ten 
dollars each to take them for nothing. Now this 
is my experience and judgment. 

The land on which these trees stand is good, and 
of the same quality—all having been thoroughly 
under-trenzhed and drained. 

Ihave bought within the last four years 150 pear 
trees of Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester, paying 
him one dollar each, for standards (that is, pear on 
pear roots,) and never lost a single one by re-set- 
ting, or otherwise, and many of them gave fruit the 
second-year. All of them had fine, healthy roots 
and trunks, and have made as much wood as could 
be desired in the time. Four years ago, a man 
came on from Long Island with a few hundred 
quite as good looking pear trees as I ever saw at 
any nursery, and after selling in Worcester and vi- 
cinity at 50 cents each, brought to me a bundle of 
25 trees, and insisted that I should set them at the 
side of my trees bought the year before of Col. 
Wilder, and after much importunity, I permitted 
him to leave them, which he did, and at this time, 
the second year after, I have but four alive, after 
bestowing quite as much labor on them as the oth- 
ers. I this spring ordered enough from Col. Wil- 
der at $1 each, to take their places; and I have 
this morning just finished vile up the Long 
Island trees and setting those that I have entire 
confidence in. Now, Mr. Editor, whilst I feel sore 
in mind, body and estate, particularly about this 
last transaction in pear trees, I consider it my duty 
and privilege to warn all my brother farmers never 
to buy trees of a travelling agent at any price, as 
they generally are the gleanings of a badly man- 
aged nursery; besides, if you have any reputation, 
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it is generally used pretty freely by these travelling 

agents to induce others to buy, saying that Mr. 

Such-an-one bought freely of him. e same can 

safely be said of those who are out selling super- 

phosphate, and o, and other fertilizers. 
Respectfully yours, 


Harvey Dopce. 
Sutton, May 9, 1856. 





AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 


We have received an Address delivered before 
the Windham County Agricultural Society at 
Brooklyn, Conn., by the REv. ALEXANDER H. VIN- 
TON, of Boston. We have often noticed Mr. Vin- 

ton in the agricultural meetings at the State House, 
- and are happy now to find his light shining in a 
more public manner. His address is written in a 
pleasant, attractive style, and abounds with excel- 
lent suggestions. The farmer is indebted, consid- 
erably, to the physician for aid in agricultural pro- 
gress, but more to the clergy than to any other 
class. They have 'the opportunity and the intelli- 
gence—where they have the taste—to work in ag- 
ricultural matters more scientifically than most of 
us are enabled todo. With the pen always at 
hand, also, they note the results they gain and are 
able to give them intelligibly to the world. For 
want of space we are obliged to content ourselves 
with the following extracts from this excellent ad- 
dress : 


“Agriculture has exacted tribute of mineralogy, 
and has sometimes saved money by knowing the 
difference between limestone and silex. Natural 
philosophy has. paid her tribute to agriculture, in 
the shape of water-rams, and drains, and horse- 

wers. Botany has taught her the principles and 
aws of vegetable lifc, and how to cross her breeds 
or keep them pure. Entomology has lit its candle 
and introduced her to the domestic manners and 
habits of weevils, borers and caterpillars. It is not 
quite time yet to say how much agsiculture has 
been aided by astronomy; but if it shall be deter- 
mined satisfactorily that pork shrinks in the pot, 

or timber takes on decay according to the time of 

the moon, then so much at least of astronomy will 

be necessary to the farmer as to teach him when 

that luminary is in her growth or wane. 
* + * « * 

“We have not time to extend the detail of agri- 
cultural thrift, but there is one indispensable par- 
ticular, without which no farmer can thrive as he 
ought; without which, one most important depart- 
ment of his farm will be crippled and haggard; 
without which, if his purse grows full, his soul 
grows lean; without which, he will bring disgrace 
on agriculture, and Nature will be revenged on his 
unnatural state, in refusing Heaven’s last, best gift 
to man, a loving, prudent, first-rate wife. lis 
hired vo may fail him, but he has this helpmeet 
for him that never fails—helping his hands, helping 
his head, helping his heart, and from being a mere 
farmer makes Sim a whole man. Helping his 
heart, I said—and this reminds me that the view 
we take of agriculture is too often confined to the 
mere question of dollars and cents. 

“But it is a grievous pity if this God-given em- 





hig should be sapeble of nothing higher and 
tter. The moral value of agriculture, its use in 
refining the .sentiments and tastes, is, alas! almost 
universally ignored. With so much to improve 
the more spiritual of our nature, how often do 
we see the farmer destitute of all sense of the beau- 
tiful, and despising all those improvements of na- 
ture which heighten her attractions and feed the 
soul with associations of loveliness, that, mingli 
with her toil, turn drudgery to delight, and add 
pleasure to profit. If the farm were made as 
tasteful as a pleasure-ground, and the dwelling 
adorned as a grotto, the farmer’s toil would be 
compensated by cheerfulness; his weary body be 
beguiled by his pleasant mind, and above all, the 
children would not grow up to hate their father’s 
employment, using their first freedom to try a pre- 
carious substitute, and leaving the hearth and home- 
stead to the stranger and foreigner.” 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


D. J. Browne, ., Superintendent of the Ag- 
ricultural Division of the Patent Office, has pre- 
pared a table of the agricultural products of the 
United States for 1855, and affixes a valuation to 
the several products. However near he may ap- 
proximate the amount, we think he has overshot 
the mark in the valuation. For instance, he values 
the whole crop of corn at 60 cents per bushel, 
while 40 cents would be a rice. Other items 
are as far wide of the mark. e publish the ta- 
ble showing the amounts, and leave our readers to 
figure out the value for themselves. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Buckwheat 

Potatoes (all sorts) 
Flaxseed 

Beans and peas 
Clover and grass seed 


ice 
Sugar (cane) 
Sugar (maple) 


000 “cc 
34,000,000 ** 
MOLASSES oe eseeeseesseecserecereceens ++0014,(00, 


Beeswax and honey 
Silk cocoons 


It must not be imagined that though the coun- 
try has produced so abundantly the last year, that 
the whole product will be realized. The loss by 
wastage, rotting, accidents, disease, &c., takes off a 
large pms. from this. The total estimated 
value of vegetable products, is $1,355,887,500— 
animal products, &c., $1,352,005,000. 





GARDENING FOR THE SouTH.—This is the title 
of anew work, setting forth the best method of cul- 
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tivating all the trees, vegetables and flowers com- 
mon to good gardens, and flourishing in the south- 
ern States. It is well arranged, the descriptions 
are clear and practical, and it cannot fail to prove 
of essential service to the gardener of the South. 
The author says, that, with them, “gardening in all 
its departments is generally deemed the peculiar 
province of the ladies, and that if Mr. Downing 
had lived at the South, he would never have asked 
‘What is the reason American ladies do not love to 
work in their gardens??” We are glad to learn 
this fact,and hope their Northern sisters will “make 
a note on’t.” The author has done his country a 
good service, By WiLLIAM N. Waitt, of Athens, 
Ga. Published by Saxton & Co., N. Y., and for 
sale at Saxton’s Agricultural Depot, 81 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPROVING PASTURE LANDS. 


BY PROF. J. A. NASH. 


A writer in the Country Gentleman, nameless 
and placeless, so far as the communication shows, 
has started a thought on the above subject, which 
has, at least the merit of novelty. , 

His remarks relate to side-hill lands, which are 
werety underlaid by a crust or pan, preventing 
the water sinking, and causing it to flow laterally 
near the surface, and occasionally to ooze out at the 
surface after heavy rains. He describes these lands 


as —— a little fine, furzy grass,a few hard- 
hac 


s, and here and there a bunch of brakes, 
enough in all to “keep poorly,” (he might almost 
have said to starve,) one cow to five acres. He 
thinks that lands bearing this description, are gen- 
erally infested with poisonous ingredients, often 
some salt of iron; and that underdraining is the 
appropriate remedy ; he suggests that the drainage 
water might, in many cases, be used for the pur- 
pose of irrigation; although it would isgue from 
the ground full of poisonous matters, hurtful in 
their first effect to the grass to be flowed, yet that 
these poisonous matters are soon neutralized in the 
sun and air; and that the water, containing, as it 
would, other ingredients, favorable to vegetation, 
would be beneficial. He suggests the idea of run- 
ning drains from the upper edge of the pasture, 
short distances, down the slope, making them deep 
at the upper end, but less so as you proceed down- 
ward, running out at the surface at the lower end; 
then commencing other drains, midway between 
the lower extremities of these, and then ir like 
manner others, and so on to the lower side of the 
pasture, or the foot of the hill, as the case might be. 

The drains, if his suggestions were tried, might 
best be of pebble stones, if such were plenty, but 
otherwise of tiles, except at the lower ends, where 
they would be exposed to frost, and where some 
other material would need to be used. The process 
would not be necessarily expensive, as such drains 
could be excavated mostly by the plow, and the 
earth returned by the scraper. The suggestion 
would seem to be of some importance, as applied 
to such kind of .and. But the writer adds, that, 
inasmuch as the benefit of draining some lands is 
vet but little appreciated in this country, and will 





hardly be gone into by many, a tolerable substitute 
for draining might be found in subsoiling; that if 
we should commence on the upper border of such 
a and run furrows downward, short dis- 
tances, say six rods, with the subsoil plow, making 
them deep at the upper end and shallower till they 
run out, placing them as in the marks below, the 
effect would be, on this side-hill land, at once to 
drain the soil, and to irrigate the lower portions of 
the pasture; and he supposes both would be bene- 
eficial, and that the operation would not be expen- 
sive, even if repeated every few years, The sub- 
soil plow, it will be understood, would not break 
the turf, but only make a cut through it, stir- 
ring and loosening the subsoil below, so as to afford 
a for the water with whatever poisonous 
substances were dissolved in it, to the surface. He 
would have these cuts with the subsoil plow, some 
10 or 12 feet apart, and arranged as below, the 
size of the line indicating the depth of the cut in 
different parts. 




















This last suggestion, about thus subsoiling some 
side hill pastures, could, of course, apply to but a 
small proportion of our ture lands,: because 
most of them are of a different character, but it 
may be important in relating to those to which it 
is applicable. I am aware that it will be objected, 
that subsoiling is useless, unless preceded by under- 
draining,—for it will be said that the gashes made 
by the subsoil plow fill up shortly, if the water be 
not first taken out. The objection is unanswerable 
so far as relates to flat lands; but would not these 
short cuts with the subsoil plow, down a side-hill, - 
relieve the ground of water, first over the: cut, and 
then laterally half-way to the next cuts? Perhaps 
it would be better if the cuts with the subsoil plow 
should be nearer each other, say half a rod apart, 
and not more than three or four rods in length. 
Will not some one who has cold, sour side-hill pas- 
ture, try the experiment when the spring opens, 
and at some future time report the result. It could 
be tried on a single acre. Ifthe cuts were made 
eight feet from each other, and three rods in length, 
there would be on an acre about one hundred of 
the cuts, and their aggregate length would be three 
hundred rods. With a stout pair of cattle and a 
good driver, the work could be done in one hour; 
and although it would be but an experiment found- 
ed, it is confessed, upon theory, and on theory 
alone, yet there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
effect would be good,—it would be, to tap the land, 
to draw out the sour, poisonous water, to neutral- 
ize its hurtful solutions, or to change them into in- 
gredients favorable to vegetation, and then to use 
the water so cured and improved by exposure to 
sun and air, for the purpose of irrigation. 

The theory is—and the reader must judge of 
its soundness—that the water in such a side-hill, 
instead of sinking away into the earth, creeps along 
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down the slope, below the surface, and above an 
impervious stratum below, dissolving various hurt- 
ful ingredients, and becoming worse and worse, the 
further it goes; whereas, if you could cause it to 
flow alternately above and below the surface, it 
would become sure with those poisonous 
matters when below the surface, would deposite 
them where they would be neutralized, sink again, 
and again become charged with the same poisonous 
matters, and again deposite them, and so on, act- 
ing as a carrier, carrying out load after load of 
these poisonous matters, and depositing them 
where, under the influence of sun and air, they 
would undergo a change which would render them 
favorable, or at least, not hurtful, to vegetation. 





ROOTS! ROOTS! ROOTS! 


Farmers, cultivate more roots. Do not delay 
preparations for this important crop. You can soon 
increase your ability to feed double the amount of 
stock you now feed; this will double the manure, 
and the manure will double your future crops. An 
acre, with 20 loads of manure, and well cultivated, 
will give two tons of hay, as an average. Call it 
worth $40; it will cost $5 to harvest it. Another 
acre, with the same amount of manure, will give 
800 bushels of carrots, asan average. Cost of cul- 
tivation, $40. They are worth 25 cts. a bushel for 
stock, making $200. Deduct cost of cultivation, 
$40, and we hive $160 to offset against the $35, 
value of the hay, This is one way—and a sure one 
—to increase the profits of the farm—let us try it. 





INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, looking for 
them in mossy banks. Having frequently observed 
some broken snail-shells near two projecting peb- 
bles on a gravel walk, which had a hollow between 
them, I endeavored to discover the occasion of their 
being brought to that situation. At last, I saw a 
thrush fly to the spot with a snail-shell in his 
mouth, which he placed between the two stones, 
and hammered at it with his beak till he had bro- 
ken it, and was then able to feed on its contents. 
The bird must have discovered that he could not 
appl his beak with sufficient force to break the 
shell when it was rolling about, and he therefore 
found out and made use of a spot which would 
keep the shell in yal gg gpoe hen the lapwing 
wants to procure food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, 
and stamps the ground by the side of it with its 
feet, somewhat in the same manner as I have often 
done when a boy, in order to procure worms for 
fishing. After doing this for a short time, the bird 
waits for the issue of the worm from its hole, who 
alarmed at the shaking of the ground, endeavors to 
make its escape, when it is immediately seized, and 
becomes the prey of the ingenious bird. The lap- 
wing also frequents the haunts of moles. These 
animals, when in pursuit of worms, on which they 
feed, frighten them, and the worm in attempting to 
escape, comes to the surface of the ground, where 
It is seized by the lapwing. The same mode of 
alarming his prey has been related of the gull.— 
The Cincinnatus. 





"For the New England Farmer. 
SOMETHING ABOUT TREES AND 
HEDGES 


Mr. Eprror:—There seems to be a growing 
conviction among all classes of men who have be- 
stowed any attention upon the subject, that some 
other method of enclosing fields besides those in 
over use must ere long be adopted, and that 

e hedge is to form an important part of this sub- 
stitution. 

Many experiments which have been tried with 
trees and shrubs of foreign growth, have for vari- 
ous reasons partly or wholly failed; but in this, as 
in most other new things, a want of knowl 
combined with a want of patience, deserves 
credit of frustrating a large share of these enter- 

rises. Tome, it seems highly important that our 

tate and County Societies should take up and in- 
vestigate the matter, so far, at least,as may be nec- 
essary in order to relieve individual enterprise of 
much of the embarrassment under which it now la- 
bors, and thus prepare the way by the diffusion of 
knowledge, for such changes in the art of fencing 
as necessity may demand. I am not aware that oe 
of our societies have as yet taken this matter in h 

Much may be done to relieve this growing want 
of our country, if those farmers who are i 
to regard it with apprehension, would now take the 
pains to sow a small patch, such as every farmer 
can easily spare, with the seeds of those trees 
which are known to be of rapid growth, and which 
when sufficiently matured, afford material for all 
the requisites of the farm. This need not, under 
ordinary circumstances be regarded as a mere ex- 

riment; the economy of such an attempt has 
ane too thoroughly tested, and your readers have 
become too well acquainted with the results to 
doubt its practicability. 

Much has been said in your valuable paper 
which is calculated to attach interest to the subject, 
and I hope that those who have made successful ex- 
periments will continue to afford us the light of 
their example. I would like to call the attention of 
your readers, at this time, to the Tenth Legislative 
Agricultural Meeting of last year, as reported in 
your monthly journal, 194. There was much 
said at that meeting that is pertinent to our subject. 

Can you tell us, Mr. Editor, what kind of 
lish oak Mr. Fay referred to on page 194? I 
would like also to know the price of acorns from 
the English oak. I will mention but one other 
tree referred to in that report, at present, for I can 
not take a ramble through the woods now, and 
oe i she a Fide i rey: as I am in- 
‘ormed, considerably in hedges espe- 
cially to fence joes cattle. Its very rapid growth, 
even on poor, worn-out land, together with its 
adaptation to various uses as an almost indestructi- 
ble material, would doubtless render it an impor- 
tant acquisition for general use. Are these trees 
sufficiently hardy to endure the extremes of our 
climate? Most trees of rapid growth are liable to 
injury from frost, eapectally when young. Again, 
who has got any of the larch to sell? I Pay 
be: imported, as Mr. Fay says they can, I should 
like a thousand or two of them, el BLAKELEY. 

Bristol, Ct., May, 1856. 


REMARKS.—Mr. Fay will oblige more than 
correspondent by answering his inquiries. 
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CarBon.—Carbon constitutes about one-half of 
the organic combustible parts of plants and vegeta- 
bles. The remainder of the organic matter is oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen, which become solid in 
vegetation. 








BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BROTHERS QUARRELING. 


A SCOTCH NURSERY BALLAD. 
DAVIE. 


Father, settle Sandy ! 
He’s making mou’s at me ; 

He’s aye plague, plaguing, 
And winna let me be ; 

And snye he looks so simple like 
Whene’er he thinks he’s seen, 

But just as soon’s you’re out of sight, 
He’s making mou’s again. 


‘Father, settle Sandy ! 
He’s crying names to me, 
He’s aye tig, tigging, 
And winna let me be ; 
But O, sae sly, he hauds his tongue 
Whene’er he kens ye’re near, 
And says’t again below his breath, 
That none but he can hear.”? 








SANDY. 
‘Father, settle Davie ! 
It’s him that winna gree, 
He’s aye jeer, jeering, 
And lays the blame on me ; 
I daurna speak, I daurna leok, 
I daurna move a limb, 
For, if] gi’e a wee bit laugh, 
He says I laugh at him.” 
FATHER. 
*Q, learn to be loving, and kindly agree, 
At home all as happy as brothers should be, 
Ere distance may part you or death may divide, 
And leave you to sigh o’er a lonely fireside. 


“The sweet look of kindness, the peace-speaking tongue, 
So pleasant and lovely in old or in young, 

Will win the affections of all that you see, 

And make you still dearer to mother and me. 


But, 0! if divided by distance or death, 

How sore it would grieve you, till life’s latest breath, 
That anger or discord should ever have been, 

Or aught but affection two brothers between !”? 





CHILDREN MUST DO IT THEMSELVES. 


If I were to reduce to a single maxim the con- 
centrated wisdom of the world, on the subject of 
practical education, I should but enunciate a prop- 
osition, whigh I think will command your assent, 
but which I fear, is not incorporated as it should be, 
into the practice of schools and families. That 
principle is, that in educating the young, you serve 
them most effectually, not by what you do for them, 
but by what you teach them to do themselves, 
This is the secret of all educational development. 
We talk of self-education as if it were an anomaly. 
{n one sense of the word, all education is obtained 
simply by the exertion of ovr own minds. And is 
this self-education? What does education mean? 
Not inducation. 

The popular opinion seems to be that education 
is putting something info the mind of a child by 





a merely its power of J ie sd mem- 
. I say nay, nay, NAY. 1. principle on 
which a child Jpoul be sitet wad “ar, +o 
ception, but rather that of action, and it will ever 
remain uneducated, in the highest sense, so long as 
its higher mental powers remain inert. One may 
lead a horse to water, but twenty cannot make him 
drink—and yet if he does not drink, he dies. Soa 
boy or girl may be supplied with all the materials 
of education, and yet remain uneducated to the end 
of time. Moses struck the rock, and the waters 

hed forth. When it is proposed to apply a 
orce to inorganic matter, the force not being with- 
in itself, must be applied externally, or it must 
change its internal constitution like chemical action. 
But when we pass to the living soul, we find the 
organizing, energizing force within, and all our skill 
must be directed to the development of this, of a 
true moral and spiritual life—A. Porrer, D.D.,in 
Conn. School Journal. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


GincER BEER.—Two gallons of ginger beer 
may be made as follows: Put two pi i. of cold 
water into a pot upon the fire ; add to it two ounces 
of good ginger bruised, and two pounds of white or 
brown sugar. Let all this come to the boil, and 
continue boiling for half an hour. Then skim the 
liquor, and pour it into a jar or tuly along with one 
sliced lemon, and half an ounce of cream of tartar. 
When nearly cold, put in a teacupful of yeast to 
cause the liquor to work. The beer is now made; 
and after it has worked for two days, strain it and 
bottle it for use. Tie the corks down firmly. 


Movutpiness.—Fruit jellies may be preserved 
from mouldiness, by covering the surface one- 
fourth of an inch deep with finely pulverized loaf 
sugar. Thus protected, they will keep in good con- 
dition for years. 

Rice Cakes.—Boil rice until it is soft, and while 
warm make it into cakes or flat balls. Dip these 
balis into a beaten egg, and then roll them into 
Indian meal till thoroughly coated. This done, 
fry them in lard, which is better than butter for 
this purpose. Serve them with sauce, or with but- 
ter or cream and sugar. 


A Goop Way or Cooxina Ontons.—It is a 
good plan to boil onions in milk and water ; it di- 
minishes the strong taste of that vegetable. It is 
an excellent way of serving up onions, to chop them 
after they are boiled, and put them in a stew-pan, 
with a little milk, butter, salt and pepper, and let 
them stew about fifteen minutes. This gives them 
a fine flavor, and they can be served up very hot. 


WASHING SILVER WaRE.—It seems that house- 
keepers who wash their silver ware with —_ and 
water, as the common practice is, do not know 
what they are about. e proprietor of one of the 
oldest silver establishments in the city of Philadel- 
phia, says that “housekeepers ruin their silver by 
washing it in soap suds; it makes it look like pew- 
ter. Never puta particle ofsoap about your silver; 
then it will retain its original lustre. When it wants 
polish take a piece of soft leather and whiting, and 
rub it hard.” 








